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PREFACE 


The present issue of Education abstracts is devoted to language teaching; it is intended to 
bring up to date an earlier bibliography on the subject, published by Unesco in 1955 |Edu- 
cational studies and documents no. XIII, 1955:'A bibliography on the teaching of modern 
languages’; which is now out of print. 

As with the earlier bibliography, the Secretariat has had the assistance and collaboration of 
Modern Language Teachers through its President, Dr. Daam van Willigen, who has co-ordinated 
the work of the affiliated associations of the Federation and who has also written the intro- 
duction to this issue. 

National Commissions for Unesco have contributed in the usual way by submitting a statement 
on second language teaching in their countries and by supplying lists of official documents 
(legislative and administrative) and an annotated bibliography. 

The Secretariat takes this opportunity to thank Dr. van Willigen, the International Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers and the various national bodies for their valuable assistance, 








PRESENT TRENDS IN THE 





TEACHING 


OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


by Daam van Willigen 


In no other branch of study have the bewildering 
changes characteristic of the post-war world been 
felt more keenly than in the teaching of modern 
languages. A glance at the ''Bibliography on the 
Teaching of Modern Languages", published by 
Unesco in 1955, will show that this is so, for the 
great majority of the hundreds of books andarticles 
listed are dated between 1945 and 1955. Yet this 
first bibliography made no claim to be complete. 
And the stream of books and articles has grown no 
smaller since then, This will cause no surprise 
to those who grasp the special nature of this branch 
of study; for a modern language is a living lan- 
guage. 

A language, indeed, is living only if the people 
who use it are capable of affirming their existence, 
only in so far as they express their life in their 
language, Living implies changing. Anation which 
is alive keeps up with changing ideas and is quick 
to respond to the challenge of the world around it. 
There is no lack of such challenges in the world 
today, nor do the nations fail in their response to 
them, Certain general trends can be detectedinthe 
different ways in which the nations react to the 
demands of the modern world, and these trends are 
reflected in recent publications on the teaching of 
modern languages. 

Haunted as they are by the common fear of total 
annihilation, and moved by the same longing to 
survive, the nations of the world at large feel that 
they are bound up in a common destiny. What was 
for centuries but a wild dream cherished by a few 
thinkers who were ahead of their time - or far 
above it - has suddenly proved to be an incontest- 
able, indisputable fact: the world is one and indi- 
visible. 

Distances are contracting with amazing rapidity, 
and the nations are coming more and more into 
contact with each other. Never before has it been 
so impossible for a nation to live cut off from others. 
Inevitably, the fate of the smallest nationinfluences 
the fate of all. And - this is the new aspect of the 
situation - we know it. Today, perhaps forthe first 
time in the history of mankind, the absolute inter- 
dependence of all civilizations and all cultures is 
not merely the subject of philosophical speculation 
or religious meditatién by the few - the full weight 
of its simplicity bears upon everybody. 

While peoples may understand the word "human- 
ism" in very different ways, all realize the truthof 
the premise that the fate of mankind as a whole 
depends on how far the nations succeed in learning 
to live together as neighbours. 








Their awareness of this truth is reflected intwo 
different trends - the trend towards mutual under- 
standing and the trend towards self-assertion. On 
the one hand, the age we are living in is character- 
ized by the birth of movements whose scope is at 
first international, federal or continental, but 
which eventually strive to encompass the whole 
world; and on the other hand, in no other period 
has regionalism - devotion to one's country andthe 
land of one's forefathers - been so rampant. 

Education in all countries is affected by both 
these trends. In many countries especially - and 
understandably - those which have just achieved 
national independence or are hoping to do so, and 
in others too, there is a marked heightening of 
interest in the national language, which is often 
felt to be a symbol of the nation's newly-won free- 
dom. Happily, in countries where the national 
language is not the mother tongue of all the people, 
interest in the national language does not deter 
governments from granting equal freedom tolin- 
guistic minorities or from grappling with the prob- 
lems involved in this liberal policy. Such minor- 
ities regard the national language, the vehicle in 
which political, economic and cultural life as well 
as teaching is conducted, as a second language, 
and special arrangements must be made toteachit. 

It is, however, the effects of the other trend, 
the trend towards facilitating contacts between the 
nations and the effort to ease the tensions which 
are inevitably created by these numerous contacts, 
the effects of the trend towards understanding 
other nations and other cultures - that are impor- 
tant to the teacher of modern languages. 

Since such contacts presuppose a knowledge of 
other languages and - in the words of Luther H. 
Evans, such understanding begins with a knowledge 
of foreign languages, it follows that, throughout 
the world, the teaching of modern languages is no 
longer an intellectual luxury, and has become an 
urgent necessity for everyone. Now that knowledge 
of a foreign language is manifestly one of the best 
ways of teaching people more about each other and 
of providing young people with a key to all the 
riches of other cultures, educators in every 
country are realizing that there is no time to be 
lost. No country can afford to risk losing oppor- 
tunities for contacts through not possessing the one 
tool which can procure direct communication - a 
knowledge of foreign languages. 

Obviously, the object of teaching modern lan- 
guages is not the same in all cases, and there are 
differences according to what languages are taught 
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and which countries they are taught in. For example, 
in countries which have recently achieved inde- 
pendence, widely spoken languages such as English 
and French, which were once the medium of 
instruction, have become the first foreign languages, 
the most convenient and the most effective tool in 
the scientific and technological progress of nations 
which are eager to play their part in the modern 
world, 

In other countries, these same languages are 
taught as the key to the world of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dickens, Racine, Voltaire, Rousseau and 
other representatives of another country's culture, 
although their practical and utilitarian aspects are 
not neglected. 

The utilitarian and the cultural aspects, however, 
are not mutually exclusive, nor even mutually 
contradictory. As long as foreign languages have 
been taught and learnt, the two have always been 
inextricably interwoven. 

A modern language essentially has twoaspects - 
a material aspect - it is a form, a means, a tool, 
a vehicle - and an intellectual aspect - it gives 
form to something, it is a means, a tool, for pro- 
ducing something, a vehicle for transmitting and 
communicating something. And it is this "some- 
thing" that should constitute the value of modern 
language study, and which makes the effort of 
learning to use this tool worthwhile. 

There is no one reason, however, for making the 
required effort; there are a number of reasons, 
depending on purely practical and utilitarian factors 
or on considerations based on the relationship of 
the language in question to the country in which it 
is being taught. In other words, in any particular 
country the importance accorded to a knowledge of 
a foreign language has always been largely deter- 
mined by the needs of the moment. 

It is worth stressing this point in connexion with 
an international bibliography; in assessing the 
worth of such a publication, we must never lose 
sight of the local conditions. 

On the whole, the outstanding feature of recent 
trends in modern language teaching is the marked 
shifting of emphasis to the utilitarian aspect. The 
change is most noticeable in European countries, 
where modern language teaching has long been pre- 
dominantly literary and cultural. As little as 30or 
40 years ago, modern language teaching was based 
on printed texts. The reason for this was twofold - 
first, the written language and literature were 
regarded as more important, and, second, the 
foreign language was studied only by those who 
were to be the intellectuals and scholars of the 
future. 

This was the time when books reigned supreme. 
Apart from a few privileged people who occasionally 
visited another country, it is true to say that this 
generation found all it wanted in books. There was 
a time-lag, due to distance, in contacts between 
one country and another. And no one objected to 
this situation, for there was no reason for haste. 
The present moment was not then regarded, as it 
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is now, as absolute, as approximating almost 
exactly to simultaneity. 

There were, of course, plenty of contacts 
between nations - commercial, scientific, tech- 
nical, and so on. But in most cases suchcontacts 
were indirect and required only the ability to write 
and read a language. 

Within a few decades, the situation has entirely 
changed. In every sphere of intellectual and com- 
mercial life, relations between different nations 
and peoples are established and maintained through 
immediate contacts. We use the telephone now, 
where once we would have written a letter; and we 
book a seat in a plane instead of sending a tele- 
gram, as we would have done not so long ago. We 
go to another country as easily as and more fre- 
quently than our grandfathers went to another town. 
And still more striking is the tremendous rise in 
the number of people who, either directly or in 
writing, maintain more or less regular contact 
with other countries. Distance is no longer a 
barrier, but language, unhappily, still too oftenis, 

This direct contact has led to the emphasis being 
placed on the social réle of the language taught - 
its r6le as a means of communication - and the 
result of this is that prime importance is givento 
the use of the spoken language for practical, utili- 
tarian purposes. Yet direct contact has not de- 
tracted from the cultural and literary value ofthe 
teaching of modern languages, but rather has 
enhanced it. One reason for this is that modern 
language teaching has now acquired a powerful 
motivation - which, in many cases, was lackingin 
the past. Except in small countries where aknow- 
ledge of one or more foreign languages has always 
been vitally necessary, motivation was for along 
time the weak point in the language-teaching pro- 
cess. Invoking cultural values alone has always 
called forth opposition; people have always been 
more inclined to listen to practical, utilitarian 
arguments. There is convincing evidence of this 
in the world today. Nobody now attempts to deny 
that, in our day - the period of the second industrial 
revolution - a knowledge of widely spoken languages 
is essential for every country which wishes to 
share the advantages of modern civilization. In 
India, in the United States of America, in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, in the new African 
States - everywhere, young people know why they 
spend time studying a foreign language. They re- 
gard their work as a valuable weapon to be usedin 
their peaceful struggle for a better living. 

A strong and definite motive, even if it is based 
on material ends, is a stepforward,anditis having 
a real effect on education, but the importance of 
this is too early to assess. 

The use of the spoken language, moreover, has 
a cultural value in itself. We may talk atlength 
about the meaning of the terms "culture" and 
"civilization", we may hold that they are the same 
thing, and that the one word may be used for the 
other; but there can be no question that both are 
to be found only where people meet. Culture is 











essentially a matter of exchange and communica- 
tion. It involves transmission - handing down, or 
"tradition", in the original meaning of the word. 
Transmission, however, implies a vehicle, and 
language is one such vehicle. Although limited in 
its scope, because it is usually associated with a 
particular nation, language is a very simple and 
effective means of communication. It is the most 
infallible, direct and universal of tools that we use 
for understanding each other. Understanding one's 
neighbour means speaking his language. That is 
the foundation of all culture and of all civilization. 

We, in 1961, believe that culture is to be found 
where people meet and achieve mutual understand- 
ing - in literature and the arts, in technology and 
in science, in hope and in despair, in triumph and 
in adversity. 

Whenever the study of modern languages helps 
people to make such contacts, mutual understanding 
becomes so much the more possible, and culture 
is promoted, even if the reasons for language study 
are purely utilitarian. 

Accordingly, the two main trends discernible in 
the recent development of modern language teaching 
are: 

(1) the realization of the value and therefore of 
the necessity of modern language teaching ; 

(2) the growing emphasis placed on the practical 
use of the spoken language. 

These two trends have a number of implications, 
which are inherent in the conditions which gave 
rise to them and at the same time are the con- 
sequences of those conditions. The development of 
socio-political, economic and technological con- 
tacts in the modern world has led to the realization 
that effective modern language teaching is urgently 
needed. But the successful development of these 
contacts depends on rapid scientific progress. The 
demands of these two branches of study are produ- 
cing a tension in curricula and time-tables, which 
gives the appearance of an antithesis to what are, 
at root, but two aspects of the same principle. 

As school curricula are seldom the outcome of 
synthetic reasoning or penetrating thought, inmany 
countries there is a tendency to devote ample time 
to the sciences, even if it means denying modern 
languages their due. This often leads to adispute, 
in various publications, as to their respective 
rights. Nobody, however, questions the usefulness 
of modern languages or the urgent need for teaching 
them. For this reason the argument leads no- 
where, and there is a danger that the antithesis - 
which, as we have said, is a false and fictitious 
one - will be perpetuated and sharpened. Neither 
of the two branches - sciences and languages - c21 
do without the other. 

Technology, through scientific progress, can 
serve mankind, but only if men agree upon how to 
use its benefits. How can we reconcile these 
incompatible demands? For they must at allcosts 
be reconciled. As we have no choice and are 
dealing with a practical problem - whatever certain 
advocates of one or the other subject may say - it 








is not surprising that we should look for asolution 
in the organization of education. 

Here, too, we may detect certain general trends - 
or at least certain features which recur very fre- 
quently. 

The problem is a simple one - if the study of 
modern languages is to meet present-day needs, 
more time must be allotted to them in school 
curricula, which, unfortunately, are already over- 
loaded. There are two possible solutions. 

Study of the first foreign language is usually 
begun in the first year of the secondary school, 
that is, at the age of 11 or 12. If the subject can- 
not be given the necessary amount of time at that 
stage, why not begin it earlier and commence the 
teaching of a foreign language in the primary 
school? That is the solution which anincreasing 
number of countries have adopted or intend to 
adopt, according to their particular resources and 
needs. 

The reasons to be found in the literature on the 
subject for trying out foreign language study at 
primary school levei differ from those I have just 
put forward, 

The reasons we adduce, however, matter less 
than the solution we adopt. In any case, it is 
always difficult to see whether a particular argu- 
ment supplies the reason for a decision or provides 
justification after the decision has been made. 

For example, in the United States of America the 
teaching of foreign languages in the primary school 
is advocated on the grounds that the imitative 
faculty is greater, the speech organs more flexible 
and perception of sounds more acute in a child 
between the ages of six and ten than in anadoles- 
cent. These arguments are put forward, however, 
because concern is felt about the state of foreign 
language study in secondary schools in that 
country. It is because foreign language study is 
not in a position to meet present-day needs that 
educators have turned to a solution which has other 
advantages to offer as well. 

A survey of the teaching of modern languages in 
the primary school recently carried out for the 
Unesco International Advisory Committee on the 
School Curriculum shows that a score or so of 
countries have adopied this way of reducing the 
discrepancy between the requirements of modern 
language teaching and the demands on the time- 
table. 

In many countries, however, for one reason or 
another, this solution is thought to be either 
impracticable or undesirable, Where there is a 
long-established tradition of foreign language 
teaching, educators naturally give considerable 
attention to other ways of improving the state of 
affairs before they agree to such a major change 
in the structure of school curricula. 

It has always been our object to devise ways of 
making our teaching both more efficient and more 
fruitful. The situation we are faced with at present, 
however, is an exceptional one. It is because of 
the extraordinary advances made by technology 





that the nations have been brought into closer con- 
tact with each other, and have consequently been 
forced to find ways of understanding each other. 
And understanding implies a knowledge of foreign 
languages, which, as we have seen, if it is to be 
of real value, includes the ability to use the spoken 
language. And at this point, by a happy stroke of 
fortune, technology itself comes to the assistance 
of the teacher of modern languages, by providing 
him with technical aids such as films, radio and 
recording machines. 

This is why many of the studies made recently 
on the method of teaching modern languages deal 
with the use of these aids. It is true that as yet, 
in many cases, the writer only describes and 
analyses experiments which owe their existence to 
the initiative and imagination of a few enthusiastic 
teachers. More and more frequently, however, 
even in countries where long-standing tradition 
makes educators suspicious of any alliance between 
culture and technology, such studies are being 
carried out in a thoroughly scientific way - they are 
well argued and documented, and carefully checked, 
and the conclusions are objectively assessed. 

These studies draw on the findings of earlier 
research on the various aspects of modern language 
teaching - the linguistic aspect, the psychological 
implications, etc. I do not think 1 am exaggerating 
the significance of historical development in point- 
ing out, with a certain satisfaction, that at the very 
time when the systematic use of audio-visual 
methods was creating a need for research into the 
linguistic material to be taught and the mechanism 
of language teaching, research into these questions 
had already produced important results. 

We may first mention structural linguistics, 
which has made comparison between the vernacu- 
lar and the foreign language so much easier. The 
concept of a "sentence pattern" has given the 
modern language teacher a useful tool for classi- 
fying and grading material. 

Mention should also be made of the tremendous 
amount of work done by those indefatigable research 
workers who have been investigating word fre- 
quency since the 1920's. The frequency lists which 
they have drawn up for the use of teachers are 
treasure-houses which have now become indis- 
pensable to modern language methodology. Here, 
too, there has been a step forward. In the early 
stages, those who advocated a judicious choice of 
the vocabulary to be taught had to face indifference, 





opposition, and even hostility from many of their 
colleagues, This attitude has changed completely, 
and the principle of frequency is generally accepted, 
What we must now do is to define it more precisely 
in relation to educational needs. 

Psychology has endorsed the wisdom of using 
audio-visual aids in modern language teaching. It 
has given us a knowledge of such phenomena as the 
automatism and mechanism of speech, the relation 
between oral and visual sensation and the impor- 
tance of imitation, repetition and memory in 
mastering a foreign language. 

This should not be taken to mean that the only 
use to which the findings of linguistic and psycho- 
logical research have been put are the application 
of methods based on the use of audio-visual 
methods, On the contrary, traditional teaching 
has benefited from the findings of research, and 
is still doing so, quite as much. 

This is one of the outstanding features of the 
present situation. It is generally agreed that the 
teaching of a foreign language should be based on 
precise, detailed analysis of the material to be 
taught and of the educational situation as a whole. 
Such an analysis, however, covers so much ground 
that it requires the co-ordinated efforts of all 
concerned, Research is going on everywhere, in 
the United States and in the Soviet Union, in Asia 
and also in the western countries. What has not 
been done hitherto and what needs to be done more 
than ever before is to bring together the results of 
all these scattered efforts. 

Research workers everywhere have no doubt as 
to the interdependence of their work. They all 
know that their investigations are based on the 
results obtained by many other workers. Those of 
them who are working on the methodology of 
modern languages refer to linguists, psychologists, 
sociologists and even ethnographers, for basic 
information needed in their own research work. 

This bibliography may help them to discover 
where they can find information on a particular 
aspect of their subject. The number anddiversity 
of the works listed bring out once more the need 
for effective co-ordination of everyone's work. 
This bibliography, which will assist in a synthetic 
study of the subject, is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the steady, fruitful advancement of a 
branch of knowledge which can be a powerful 
weapon in the struggle for peace. 











ARGENTINA 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


With regard to the teaching of a second language 

in primary and secondary schools, the National 
Council of Education and the National Directorate 
of Secondary Education, Teacher Training, Special 
Education and Higher Education of the Ministry of 
Education and Justice have provided the informa- 
tion given in the present document. Inthis respect, 
it must be noted that the teaching of English in 
State primary schools was begun in 1960 with five 
double-shift pilot schools in the Federal Capital, 
while 14 similar schools were authorized in 1961; 
thus, in the Federal Capital, there are 19 pilot 
schools providing instruction in English. Since 
1926, French has been taught with excellent 
results, in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades at the 
Experimental Primary School attached to the 
Faculty of Humanities and Educational Science of 
the National University of La Plata. 








TEACHING OF A SECOND LANGUAGE IN 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Pupils studying the baccalaureate ("bachillerato") 
course, which,in the Argentine Republic, lasts five 
years, have the following choice: they may study 
English three hours a week during the first three 
years and either French or Italian four hours a 
week during the last two years, or they may study 
French during the first three years with the obli- 
gation to study English during the last two years, 
the weekly time-table being the same as that already 
indicated. 

Pupils taking a commercial course study English 
or French three hours a week during the whole five 
years of the course. 

At teacher-training schools, students study 
English or French three hours a week during the 
first three years of the course. For the rest ofthe 
course, no foreign languages are studied. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE PILOT 
SCHOOLS OF THE FEDERAL CAPITAL OF 
THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND THE 
RESULTS OBTAINED 


In the double-shift schools, English is taught from 
the second grade on. In 1960, when it was taught 
for the first time, it was taught only in the second, 
third and fourth grades; it was considered un- 
advisable to teach it in the fifth and sixth grades 
without previous instruction in the preceding grades. 

During the present School year, this subject is 
being taught also in the fifth grade; and in the 
school year 1961-1962, it will be taught from the 
second grade to the sixth grade, so that a complete 
course of instruction will be offered. 

In all grades, the teaching is purely oral, the 
use of texts and writing being temporarily excluded. 





A transition programme is applied in grades 
three and four, but the normal programme is 
followed in the second grade. 

Pupils study the structure of the language and 
not separate words, following the procedure adop- 
ted for the teaching of the native language. As 
English is notthe mother tongue special attention 
is devoted to pronunciation; the repetition of indi- 
vidual sounds aloud is found to help the pupils to 
learn to pronounce them, 

The method employed in the application of the 
programme enabled pupils to acquire gradually a 
vocabulary which they fully understood. 

Orders, questions and answers were the chief 
means employed in order to teach the normal and 
logical use of subject and predicate and their sim- 
plest variations in accordance with grammatical 
rules; this was done without any instruction in 
grammatical theory, which is of no help in this matter 
to pupils of the second grade; it was done by 
giving them practical training in the correct group- 
ing of words. 

During the 1960 school year, the programme 
was practically the same for the three grades, 
except for slight variations necessitated by the 
differences in the age of pupils and their varying 
degree of knowledge of other subjects; in order 
to make this teaching more attractive, it was 
essential to link it up with singing, acting and 
recitation. 

The results obtained were extremely satis- 
factory. The children looked forward to their 
English lesson with real interest andenthusiasm. 
Only English was spoken in class in order to 
accustom the pupil's ear to the new language. 

It is the aim of the General Technical Inspector- 
ate to ensure that pupils will be able to speak 
English on concluding their primary studies. 
Before completion of these studies, they will be 
taught to read texts so that they will have a better 
knowledge of what they have learnt as well as of 
the structure of the written language. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS 


The second language is taught by special teachers 
appointed on the basis of qualifications and past 
experience and by competitive examination. They 
must hold a national teacher's diploma and the ~~ 
diploma of a teacher of English; they must also 
pass a competitive test in the form of an oral les- 
son given to children who are completely ignorant 
of the language. 

These special teachers carried out the experi- 
ments with great enthusiasm and competence, 
obtaining the highly satisfactory results to which 
we have referred. 

During the present school year, it is hoped to 
include the subject in the curriculum of these 
schools and, if possible, to obtain even better 
results than before. 


AUSTRALIA 


(From a report by the Commonwealth Office of 
Education submitted through the Australian Advi- 
sory Committee for Unesco.) 


SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH AS SECOND 
LANGUAGES 


COUNTRY STATISTICS 


Australia (excluding the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea) has an area of approximately three 
million square miles and a population often million. 
The density of population is about three inhabitants 
to the square mile over the whole continent, but, 
as large regions are unpopulated or very sparsely 
populated, the density is much higher in other 
areas. 

The official language is English. 

There are no census figures for the literary rate, 
but it is estimated to be no lower than 98%. 

There are nine universities and an additional 
university college. 


LANGUAGE SITUATION 


Up till World War Two, Australia's population was 
almost entirely of British stock, and consequently 
there was no general language problem; only the 
aboriginal population (mainly in the Northern 
Territory and Western Australia) and the native 
population of Papua and New Guinea presented 
difficulties for English language teaching. 

After the war, immigration from non-English 
speaking countries created in Australia a new, 
widespread language problem. It was realized that 
an essential factor in the assimilation of these new- 
comers was a working knowledge of English. 

The teaching of English to these immigrants as 
a second language is treated below. 

French is also taught as a second language in 
Australian secondary schools and is the most fre- 
quently studied foreign language. 

Foreign language courses that may be followed 
in universities include French, German, Italian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indonesian, Dutch and Russian. 

Multi-lingualism is not a marked characteristic 
of the Australian demographic scene, but at least 
eight per cent of the inhabitants, mainly those 
classed as "aliens" and "naturalized Australian 
citizens", are fluent in a language other than 
English. 

On account of their geographical isolation, com- 
paratively few native-born Australians have felt 
the need to become fluent in a second language. 
Where they do so, French is the most usual foreign 
language chosen. 

No widely-spoken languages other than English are 
incommon use in Australia. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


In Australia, each of the six States administers its 
own educational system through a director or 
director-general. In the Northern Territory, 
which is not a State but a Commonwealth Territory, 
primary and secondary education is administered 
by the Department of Education of South Australia; 
but special schools for aboriginal children are 
conducted by the Northern Territory Administra- 
tion, a Federal Government agency. 

Similarly, education in the Territory of Papua- 
New Guinea and the Trust Territory of Nauru isa 
Federal Government responsibility. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


1. Teaching of English as a second language 
in Australian Territories 








(a) The Northern Territory. Until 1950, the 
only provision for the teaching of English to 
aboriginal children in the Northern Territory was 
in mission schools and in European-type schools, 
which only children of mixed blood living insettled 
communities were likely to attend. 

In late 1950, however, the Commonwealth 
Office of Education opened schools for aboriginal 
children living, for the most part, under tribal 
conditions, often in remote areas. 

These children had no knowledge of English, 
and their teachers no knowledge of the native lan- 
guages. Since available primers were inadequate, 
the Office of Education devised, tested, and 
published a series of six 'Bush Book" primers 
and three supplementary readers using strictly 
controlled and graded vocabulary and sentence 
structures based on the principles described below 
for the situational method. Teachers' notes 
explaining the use of the nine booklets and aseries 
of flash-cards to be used as a teaching aid were 
produced and supplied to teachers, together with 
suggestions on pre-reading activities. 

(b) The Territory of Papua and New Guinea - 
Prior to 1945 the Administration made only small- 
scale efforts to teach English to indigenous peoples 
in the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, but it 
encouraged and subsidized the missions in their 
education of natives, which included the teaching 
of English by traditional methods. Since the war, 
however, the Administration, through its Depart- 
ment of Education, has provided throughout the 
Territory an increasingly wide range of educa- 
tional services mainly in the form of primary 
schools. An important objective of education in 
these schools is to extend the use of English so 
that it will become the lingua franca of the Terri- 
tory. In practice no one language has this status 
at present. ‘ 

Administration primary schools in the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea use English as the 

















medium of instruction, except sometimes in the 
first year or two. The mission schools generally 
use the vernacular in the first years of primary 
education to teach reading and writing, but they are 
being encouraged to introduce English progressively 
in place of the vernacular, The oral-aural 
approach is recommended to teachers. To this 
end, the Department of Education of the Territory 
is revising textbooks and preparing to introduce a 
one-year course in spoken English to be broadcast 
to primary schools, 

Further details on the teaching of English inthe 
Territory are given in the separate report. 

(c) The Trust Territory of Nauru - The 
Australian Administration of the small island of 
Nauru has made vigorous efforts to solve its com- 
plex educational problems since the island came 
under Australian jurisdiction as a Mandated Terri- 
tory in 1921. Until the Second World War, English 
was taught in all schools by traditional methods. 
Since the war, the island's Department of Education 
has worked out its own English programme and 
used the situational method with very favourable 
results. English is now taught by the aural-oral 
approach from the kindergarten level. In theupper 
grades of the primary school, and in the secondary 
schools, all teaching is in English. 





2. The teaching of English as a second language 
in Australia 





(a) The teaching of English to immigrant 
children - Aware of the difficulties encountered by 
non-English-speaking immigrant children entering 
classes in Australian schools, the Commonwealth 
Office of Education in 1948 issued a paper called 
"Helping the New Australian Child" to help teachers 
in Government schools. This paper still forms the 
main basis of approach to the problem, 

The general position at present is that in some 
States no special provision is found necessary in 
primary or secondary schools for the teaching of 
English as a foreign language, although every effort 
is made by individual teachers to aid the easy 
assimilation of non-English-speaking children. 

One of the States has published a supplementary 
reader accompanied by teachers' notes for use in 
classes with immigrant children. In another State 
the Officer-in-Charge of the Adult Migrant Edu- 
cation Branch and District Superintendents visit 
schools, advising teachers on the best means of 
teaching these children to speak English as quickly 
as possible. In some cases demonstrations are 
given, 





3. The teaching of other languages, with special 
reference to Frerfch 








(a) Language teaching in Government schools - 





The majority of pupils who take a foreign language 
course in the first year of secondary school classes 
in Australia take French, in which nearly all 
secondary schools provide courses. The average 





age of pupils beginning secondary school in Aust- 
ralia is between 12 and 13 years. 

In 1956, 37% of the candidates took French at 
the junior secondary level examinations (22,500 
out of 61,400 candidates), and 28% of the candi- 
dates took French at the senior secondary level 
examinations (5,800 out of 17,800 candidates). 

Policy as to which students shall study a lan- 
guage or languages and the methods of selection 
of such students varies from State to State. The 
proportion of pupils beginning the study of a foreign 
language ranges from 20% to 50%. 

The average time allocated to foreign language 
study in Australian schools is about three hoursa 
week in junior years and three and a half to four 
hours in senior years. 

A study of the changing pattern of subjects taken 
at matriculation (university entrance) level over 
recent years shows a trend away from foreign 
languages, both modern and classical. 

The tendency for many years has been to abandon 
the merely grammatical approach to language 
learning and to place greater emphasis on oral 
expression and the use of the foreign language in 
the classroom through pronunciation practice, 
reading aloud, answering questions in the language 
and hearing it spoken by the teacher in the course 
of the lesson and in dictation. A special effort is 
made to bring pupils into some contact with the way 
of life and thought of the nations whose language 
they are studying. It is still true, however, that 
the emphasis lies on accurate reading and writing, 
the acquisition of vocabulary, and the learning of 
grammar. 

The type of school textbook commonly available 
remains formal and academic in nature and does 
not tend to promote ready oral use of the language. 

Besides textbooks, gramophone records and 
radio broadcasts are used as teaching aids. 
Records of pronunciation, every day phrases, 
poems and songs are available, but the extent to 
which they are used depends on the initiative and 
enthusiasm of the individual teacher and the class- 
room facilities available for their use. Frequent 
and regular foreign language broadcasts for schools 
are transmitted by the national broadcasting 
stations throughout Australia, and the time to be 
allotted for listening is at the discretion of the 
principal of each school. Films are widely used 
mainly in teaching the cultural background. 

(b) Language teaching in private schools - Non- 
government schools play an important part in 
secondary education in Australia, since almost 
one-third of all secondary school children attend 
these schools. Most non-government schools are 
sponsored by religious organizations or are affili- 
ated with them. As regards the teaching of French 
and other second languages, the syllabuses and the 
methods and materials used are generally the same 
as those in Government schools. 

(c) Language teaching by correspondence - 
Correspondence lessons, supplemented by special 
broadcasts, are provided in all States for pupils 
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who live in remote areas or who, for other reasons, 
are unable to attend school. In French, prepara- 
tion for all secondary examinations is provided. 

(d) Language examinations in the schools - 





All schools have two or three examinations each 
year, and in all States there are at least two public 
examinations during the secondary school course. 
In addition to the written language paper, some 
States have a compulsory oral examination which 
consists of a dictation plus either reading, recit- 
ation, or conversation. Generally the oralis taken 
only with the senior secondary examinations and 
not with the junior secondary level examination, 

(e) The training of teachers of second lan- 
guages - Language teachers in Government second- 
ary schools have usually taken a university degree 
in Arts, majoring in one or more foreign languages, 
followed by a further one-year graduate professional 
course leading normally to the Diploma of Education 
or to the Teacher's Certificate or both. 

In the course of their professional training, 
students intending to teach a foreign language are 
given training in methods of teaching languages in 
general and the language they wish to teach in par- 
ticular. 

Language teachers in private schools are either 
members of religious orders who have been trained 
in their own order's teacher-training college and 
who have sometimes majored in the language they 
are teaching, or -ise lay language teachers recruited 
from graduates who have majored in the language 
they are to teach. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION (SYDNEY) ON THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 


Official documents 





The Northern Territory: 
The Northern Territory Acceptance Act, 
1910-1952. 





1910-1956. 


rhe Welfare Ordinance, 1953-1957. 


The Territory of Papua and New Guinea: 
The Papua and New Guinea Act, 1949-1957. 


The Education Ordinance, 1952-1957. 


The Native Apprenticeship Ordinance, 1951-1958, 








Nauru: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Gelman, Manuel. Practical problems in the 
teaching of modern languages. Melbourne, 
University of Melbourne, 1959. Ciroular to 
school, no, 117. 
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A collection of articles on the teaching of molern 
languages, dealing with the general principles of 
methodology and, above all, the application of 
such principles in Australian schools. Topics 
treated: pronunciation, dictation, grammar, study 
of short stories, examinations, first-year classes, 
basic vocabulary and basic grammar. 


2. Gelman, Manuel. 'The Teaching of Frenchin 
Victoria'. The Educational Magazine, (Edu- 
cation Department of Victoria), July-August 
1956. 





A brief picture of the teaching of French in 
Victoria. It deals with the change in general 
approach, aims and methods in Australia during 

the last 25 years. The educational and socio- 
logical factors of this change; the value andsuccess 
of a more realistic approach, the use of visual and 
aural aids; the improvements of textbooks etc. 


3. The teaching of modern languages. Report on 
the Unesco Regional Seminar held in Sydney, 
January-February 1957. Sydney, Australian 
National Advisory Committee for Unesco, 
1957, 72 p. 





Under the direction of Professor C. C. Fries, 

the Australian National Committee for Unesco 
organized a seminar on the teaching of modern 
languages at Sydney in January 1957. It was atten- 
ded by 44 participants from 16 South East Asian 
States and Territories. The aim of the seminar 
was to help the Asian countries to get better results 
in the teaching of modern languages by critical 
evaluation of methods and materials. 


AUSTRIA 


(Submitted by the Ministry of Education) 


1. Asecond language (the first foreign language) is 
introduced inthe first year of upper primary schools 
(Hauptschule) and middle scnools (Mittelschule). 

School attendance is compulsory in Austria for 
children reaching the age of six before 1 September. 
The primary cycle lasts four years, after which 
pupils may enter an upper primary or asecondary 
school,usually at the age of ten. 

An examination is given in two subjects (German 
and mathematics) before enrolment in secondary 
schools (Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Realschule 
or Frauenoberschule) the object being to assess 
the pupils' intellectual ability rather than to test 
their knowledge. In some "Lander", psychological 
tests are also used to assess pupils' specific 
aptitude for secondary education. 

Pupils who have qualified for the primary school 
certificate may enter the upper primary school 
without examination. 








In all upper primary schools and in most second- 
ary schools the second language taught is amodern 
language, the choice being usually between English 
and French or between Russian and Italian. In 
some secondary schools, Latin is taught from the 
first year. Study of a second language is com- 
pulsory. An extended course is being given also 
in rural primary schools (from the fifth to the 
eighth years), as part of an educational experiment 
to introduce the study of practical and commercial 
English as an optional subject. More than 80 
schools in the Tyrol, which is the centre of this 
experiment, offer their pupils this course. 

2. Official instructions concerning modern language 
teaching in upper primary and in secondary schools 
are set out on p. 41-80 of ''Provisorische Lehr- 
plane fiir die Mittelschulen". Curricula in upper 
primary schools are the same as those in the first 
cycle of secondary schools, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
4, Anton, Franz. 'Die Bildungswerte des 


Englischen.' Erziehung und Unterricht, 
(Vienna, Bundesverlag), 1959, p. 407-416. 





The author first of all discusses the cultural values 
of English, in its formal aspects, as compared with 
those values in other European languages. English, 
he says, reflects an urge towards realism (in its 
definition, weighing and balancing of objective 
facts) and thereby an urge towards mastering the 
present day world in the sense of coming to terms 
with the universe. As regards the substance of 
these cultural values, the author considers the 
individuality and at the same time the universality 
of British thought and feeling to be a model for the 
young of today, who are torn between the wish for 
peace and security and the desire to conquer new 
worlds both geographical and spiritual. The author 
feels that this goal, too, can be achieved only if 
modern language teaching is entirely geared to the 
aim of giving pupils an active mastery of the lan- 
guage (using English as the medium of instruction, 
a one-language dictionary, instructive reading 
material and word patterns instead of grammar). 


5. . ‘Uber die Vermittlung von 
Wissensstoff im Englischunterricht.' Erziehung 
und Unterricht, (Vienna, Bundesverlag), 1957, 
p. 283-288. 





The author discusses the educational function of 
English studies as prescribed by the curriculum in 
Austrian general secondary schools. He thinks 
that the basis of English studies is threefold - 

(a) to impart a knowledge of grammar, (b) to 
impart knowledge of the literature and the history 
of that literature, and (c) to make the pupil con- 
scious of the cultural achievements of other nations. 
With a slight change of emphasis, these bases are 
the same today as in the past, and, if this is taken 
as the starting-point, a very high level of achieve- 








ment in languages can be attained. Everything 
else should be subordinate to it. This is especially 
true of the reading plan, which should be drawnup 
so as to ensure the greatest possible linguistic 
value. 


6. Barta, Alice. 'Probleme, die sich dem 
Lehrer bei der Auswahl der Lektiire auf der 
Oberstufe stellen.' Moderne Sprachen, 
(Vienna, Verband der ésterreichischen 
Neuphilologen), 1958, vol. 1, p. 4-5. 





The author emphasizes at the outset that the aim 
of teaching foreign languages, particularly the 
second language in the upper secondary school, is 
not merely to acquire fluency in speech and a 
knowledge of the history and literature of the 
foreign people, but also an insight into its mental- 
ity and a genuine understanding. The most suitable 
reading is given for achieving this purpose. In 

the Realschule (general secondary school in which 
the study of two modern languages is compulsory) 
in particular, French is intended to secure 
balance between humanism and science and to 
bring out the importance of cultivating the mind. 
The whole aim is not merely to make oneself under- 
stood by representatives of the other people but to 
acquire genuine mutual understanding. 


7. Bruneder, Hans. 'Die lebenden Sprachen im 
Bildungsauftrag unserer Zeit.' Moderne 
Sprachen, (Vienna, Verband der ésterreich- 
ischen Neuphilologen), 1961, vol. 2, p. 11-18. 


The author (Executive President of the Congress 
of Modern Language Teachers to be held in Vienna 
in 1962) outlines the general function of education, 
which is to develop the physical, mental and spiri- 
tual faculties of young people so as to equip them 
to shoulder responsibilities in their community. 
He describes the basic features of Twentieth cen- 
tury life with its emphasis on mechanization and 
mass organization and its threat to humanvalues. 
Modern languages have an especially educational 
function to perform in remedying this situation. 
For this purpose, it is necessary to (1) make 
adequate provision for foreign language teaching 
that will appeal to the pupils; (2) encourage direct 
human contacts, using conversation as a starting 
point; (3) gain insight into the way of life of the 
people whose language is being learnt; (4) acquire 
a knowledge and understanding of culture and 
literature; (5) acquire a grasp of technical and 
scientific thought; (6) gain a knowledge andunder- 
standing of the political, social and economic life 
of the people whose language is being learnt. By 
these means young people become acquainted 
with the broader new community which it is our 
task to build. 


'Welche Aufgaben haben die 
lebenden Sprachen im modern humanistischen 
und technischen Studium als Bildungsmittel 
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und als praktisches Werkzeug?' Schriftenreihe 





der 'Modernen Sprachen', (Vienna, Verband 
der 6sterreichischen Neuphilologen), 1959, 
vol, 2, p. 17-24. 








An address delivered at the VIIIth International 
Congress of Modern Language Teachers, held at 
Verona in 1959. It has also been published in 
"Lingue Straniere, V'"' (1959). Modern humanism 
is based upon the coming together of the I and the 
You in genuine discourse, in which light is thrown 
on the problems of possible transmission and the 
achievement of any sort of communication, and 
makes clear the nature of the urgent and crucial 
mission with which educationists are faced today - 
to set free the European way of life and culture. 
But the key to understanding as the basis of co- 
operation is a knowledge of languages. It is the 
real way to learn at each separate stage of human- 
istic education. The last of these stages must be 
the revelation,through language, of the social, 
cultural, political and technical aspects of the 
world today as it really is. 


9. Bruneder, Hans. 'Zur Methode des modernen 
Fremdsprachunterrichts.' Moderne Sprachen, 
(Vienna, Verband der ésterreichischen Neu- 
philologen), 1959, vol. 2, p. 1-5. 





The method is viewed as a means of achieving a 
definite goal. All-round accomplishment shouldbe 
aimed at without placing undue emphasis on any 
particular aspect. This holds good both for the 
theoretical and the active approach, for pupils who 
are learning merely to read and write and for those 
who concentrate solely on conversation. Cases of 
one-sided emphasis on particular aspects are the 
discarding of all traditions by concentration on 
colloquial conversation and the purely direct 
method which ignores all grammar and syntax and 
deliberately avoids comparisons with the mother 
tongue. All methods must be brought into use in 
the various language exercises set at the different 
stages, always with an eye on the main goal. The 
final stage, when the foreign language becomes 
second nature, must lead to a genuine give-and- 
take in human relations based on a complete under- 
standing one of another. 


10. Gossen, Carl Theodor. 'Les"exigences de 
notre temps" et l'enseignement du francais 
dans les lycées des pays de langue allemande., ' 
Moderne Sprachen, (Vienna, Verband der 
é6sterreichischen Neuphilologen), 1961, vol. 2, 
p. 1-6. 





The paper to be presented by the Austrian Presi- 
dent of the International Congress of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, to be held in Vienna in 1962, will 
open the discussion on the subject of the Congress - 
‘The teaching of modern languages and present- 
day requirements". It refers more particularly to 
the teaching of French in secondary schools in 
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German-speaking countries. The author, arguing 
from a conservative standpoint, dwells on the 
danger of neglecting or distorting the true cultural 
values of the French spirit and the French way of 
life through undue emphasis on "present-day 
requirements". A clear outline is given of the 
salient features of the French national character, 
which should be brought home to German-speaking 
pupils, Seventeenth century reading material is 
essential for this purpose, for it has more to give 
than so much Twentieth century literature that 
will have no permanent value. 


11. Hansel, Ludwig. 'Bedenkliche Tendenzen des 
Fremdsprachenunterrichts.' Moderne 
Sprachen, (Vienna, Verband der ésterreich- 
ischen Neuphilologen), 1959, vol. 1, p. 15-17. 


The author first makes the point that in foreign 
language teaching in Austria, English used very 
rightly to be taken as a second modern language 
after French, which has a more difficult structure 
and is of great cultural importance for Austrians. 
The present neglect of French is to be deploredas 
a setback to the idea of European unity and from 
the point of view of linguistic training. Englishis 
nowadays indispensable for practical purposes and 
is also important for European culture. Itshould, 
however, be taught in Austrian schools once again 
as a second language after French. 


12. Hietsch, Otto. 'Der Wortschatz des modernen 
Englisch.' Erziehung und Unterricht, (Vienna, 
Bundesverlag), 1959, p. 523-535. 





A very useful vocabulary list for school use, con- 
taining numerous new terms, starting with war 
and the occupation, then going on to aerial warfare, 
the black market, ETO and the bipartite zone. 

The second part, which lists words which have 
come into use in the last few years, covers new 
expressions used in reference to dwellings, house- 
keeping, clothes and especially technical achieve- 
ments such as radio, television, aviation and 
other modern means of transport. 


13. Hirschbold, Karl, 'Der Englischunterricht 
an den Wiener Hauptschulen.' Erziehung und 
Unterricht, (Vienna, Bundesverlag), 1959, 
p. 82-87. 





The author emphasizes the practical bias in the 
teaching of English in the higher primary schools 
(according to the syllabus). The subjects dealt 
with range from the schoolroom and the family to 
the world outside. As far as possible, the foreign 
language is used as the medium of instruction and 
extensive recourse is had to visual media. 
Dramatization of the lessons is a very useful acti- 
vity method and great emphasis is placed on the 
active English vocabulary. Conversation exercises 
and vocabulary drill are the main means of 
memorizing the material learnt. 











14. Hirschbold, Karl, ‘Der Fremdsprachunterricht 
im Dienste des Europagedankens.' Erziehung 
und Unterricht, (Vienna, Bundesverlag), 1959, 
p. 481-487, 





The author, discussing the practical aim offoreign 
language teaching in upper primary schools in 
Vienna, shows how understanding of the spoken and 
written word and oral and written expression area 
means of establishing live contacts. In addition, 
the imparting of knowledge about the country and 
people and their way of life, the acquiring of 
insight into the feelings and thoughts of other peoples 
and comparison with those of one's own people pave 
the way for the establishment of the larger Euro- 
pean community. Foreign language teaching is the 
chief instrument for the attainment of this aim. 


1D . 'Der Fremdsprachunterricht im 
zweiten Klassenzug der Hauptschule.' 
Erziehung und Unterricht, Wien, Bundesverlag, 
1961, p. 211-215, 





The B-level class in the Austrian upper primary 
school is the class for the weaker pupils, in which 
foreign language study is introduced later than in 
the A-level class. The author defends the modern 
approach to foreign language teaching (particularly 
English teaching), which is based entirely on 
speaking and understanding, and he shows how 
results may be obtained in this important depart- 
ment of language teaching, provided the teaching is 
simple, practical and related to real life. 


16. Jocher, Herbert, 'Englische Konversation als 
Heimfach an den Bundeserziehungsanstalten,' 
Erziehung und Unterricht, Wien, Bundes- 
verlag, 1960, p. 273-281. 





The author describes the experiment carried out at 
the Federal Education Institute at Graz-Liebenau, 
in which two hours a week of English conversation 
was introduced in 1950-1951. The pupil only learns 
to speak, the object being to enable him to follow an 
every-day conversation with ease and accuracy. 
The author distinguishes the following stages inthe 
learning process: imitation, questioning - (a) by 
the teacher, (b) by the pupils, (c) questioning in 
sequence, (d) question games, (e) analysis of a 
sentence, and then analysis of a story by means of 
questions, (f) composing a story on the basis of 
quesiions. This can be followed by reproduction of 
material studied, discussion, games and singing. 
The emphasis is on the principle of talking for 
talking's sake. 


17, Kégl, Richard. 'L'enseignement des langues 
vivantes et les exigences de notre temps.' 
Moderne Sprachen, (Vienna, Verband der 





ésterreichischen Neuphilologen), 1961, vol. 2, 
p. 7-8. 





Like the paper by the President of the Congress, 
the present article by Mr. Kégl, provincial school 
inspector and one of the Officers of the Congress, 
discusses the subject of the Congress of Modern 
Language Teachers, to be held in Viennain1962. 
Should foreign language teaching be designed to 
provide merely a practical means of communi- 
cation or should it impart humanistic, aesthetic 
and philosophical values to counterbalance technical 
studies? This sums up the main points at issue, 

So as not to waste time in fruitless discussion, the 
author suggests concentrating on practical prob- 
lems for which a solution can be found, such as 
how many and which foreign languages should be 
taught in the various types of school, or how 
teaching methods should be revised in the modern 
type of school. In the discussion of methods, no 
dogmatic stand should be adopted, but great impor- 
tance should be attached to listening and conversa- 
tion and to the active approach. 


18. Kottira, Franz. ‘Englisch in der Beispiel- 
klasse in Bischofshofen.' Erziehung und 
Unterricht, Wien, Bundesverlag, 1961, 
p.93-96. 





In the experimental class begun three years ago at 
Bischofshofen the main feature is the use of group 
instruction. In the teaching of English the method 
most used is the direct method, the main features 
of which are (a) accuracy of pronunciation, 

(b) oral work on texts before reading and writing, 
(c) minimum use of the mother tongue, (d) grammar 
taught inductively in oral work, and (e) translation 
kept toa minimum, An interesting feature is the 
considerable use made of the "pattern" principle, 
in which isolated parts of a sentence are changed, 
special pattern cards being employed for this pur- 
pose. The visual aids used include flannelgraphs 
and the grammar-board. 


19, Krejcik, Norbert. 'Wiirde das ein Englander 
sagen?' Erziehung und Unterricht, (Vienna, 
Bundesverlag), 1958, p. 406-413. 





With modern English it is particularly difficult to 
decide whether an expression is correct or accep- 
table. Hornby, West, Allen, Jespersen, Palmer 
and Koziol-Htittenbrenner are cited as authorities 
on the subject. Special attention is paid to the use 
of prepositions, to the expressions "Have you?" 
or "Do you have?" and to many other practical 
questions arising in lessons, The most important 
views on the use of "who" and "whom" in the 
accusative are outlined, the author himself adopting 
a fairly modern standpoint. The same applies to 
the use of ''shall/will" and "should/would". 


20. Lachs, Minna. 'Gedanken zum Thema des 
VIII. internationalen Neuphilologenkongresses 
in Wien 1962.' Moderne Sprachen, (Vienna, 
Verband der ésterreichischen Neuphilologen), 

1961, vol. 2, p. 9-11. 








This paper on the subject of the Congress, pre- 
sented by another of its officers, dwells on the 
need for a thorough discussion of the ability ofthe 
secondary school to meet present-day requirements 
and argues against any slavish acceptance of past 
aims unchanged. In her analysis of the important 
problems at stake, the author makes a special 
plea for the development of new types of school, 
greater emphasis on foreign language teaching, 
and the revision of syllabuses and curricula in 
order to meet present-day cultural requirements. 


21. Motzko, Gertraud. 'Die Bedeutung audio- 
visueller Hilfen fiir das Gedachtnis.' 
Erziehung und Unterricht, (Vienna, Bundes- 
verlag), 1956, p. 138-142. 





An attempt to show, through psychological tests, 
what different results are obtained from the 
teaching of nursery rhymes (e.g. Maryhadalittle 
lamb) according to whether no audio-visual aids 

are used, or whether recordings or films are 
employed. An assessment is made of the number 
of spelling mistakes that are due to faulty sight or 
hearing or to lack of grammatical knowledge. The 
conclusion is that recordings and films substantially 
reduce the number of mistakes of all kinds. 


22. Reinhard, Anton, 'Die Bedeutung des Wort- 
schatzes.' Schriftenreihe der modernen 
Sprachen, (Vienna, Verband der ésterreich- 
ischen Neuphilologen), 1959, vol. 2, p. 4-10. 





The author lays emphatic stress on the importance 
of vocabulary for learning any foreign language. 
He points out the interrelated word areas whichare 
basic to the mastering of vocabulary. Words 
should be classified in different groups according 
to their subject areas rather than their etymologi- 
cal origin. Only in this way will sets of words be 
ready in the memory to be put into use. The author 
deplores the fact that the traditional organization 
of university studies affords too little scope for the 
active use of foreign languages. 


23. Schwimann, Hans. 'Sprachunterricht und 
kiinftige Geltung Osterreichs.' Moderne 
Sprachen, (Vienna, Verband der ésterreich- 
ischen Neuphilologen), 1958, vol. 2, p.7-8. 


A representative of the new generation of tech- 
nicians points out how important it is for Austrians 
in their present situation and in the light of Austria’ 
future position in the world to be able to under- 
stand foreign peoples and their languages, not only 
for cultural purposes but as a practical means of 
establishing communication. For this purpose the 
study of a Slav language in addition to English and 
French is strongly recommended. 


24. Talhaber, Richard, 'Das neunte Schuljahr und der 
Fremdsprachenunterricht.' Erziehung und Unter- 





richt.' Wien, Bundesverlag, 1956, p. 342-344, 





In the controversy on the introduction of a ninth 
year of compulsory school attendance, the author 
represents the view of secondary school teachers 
in the Tyrol - that foreign language study should 
begin not later than the tenth year, since the 
beginning of language study requires a certain 
psychological preparedness which the pupil has by 
then achieved in the course of his general develop- 
ment. It is not generally realized that the psycho- 
logical starting-point in the process of studying a 
modern language is different from the early stages 
of learning one's mother tongue, and that the 
functions of the two types of language-learning are 
basically different. 


25. Vian, Robert, 'Neuphilologennachwuchsfrage.' 
Moderne Sprachen, (Vienna, Verband der 
ésterreichischen Neuphilologen), 1957, vol. 1, 
p. 3-4, 





This article explains how the shortage of modern 
language teachers is due mainly to the poor finan- 
cial remuneration and low prestige of their work, 
which means that many of them go into industry 

or emigrate. In view of the increasing importance 
of foreign language studies, the article stresses 
the urgency of remedying the situation, parti- 
cularly on the part of the authorities. 


26. Wilfer, Hermann, 'Der Franzésischunter- 
richt in der 5. Klasse.' Moderne Sprachen, 
(Vienna, Verband der ésterreichischen 
Neuphilologen), 1960, vol. 2, p. 5-7. 





This article deals with the first stages in the 
teaching of French, It points out that at the higher 
level of secondary education, the teaching can be 
more intensive and proceed more quickly, as the 
pupils are more mature and already have some 
experience in the learning of languages. It istrue 
that, while older pupils have a better under- 
standing of grammar, they are less able to pick 
up the pronunciation of a new language. A strong 
plea is made for a truly suitable textbook. 


27. Zdenek, Erich. 'Zeitékonomie im modernen 
Fremdsprachunterricht an berufsbildenden 
Schulen.' Erziehung und Unterricht, (Vienna, 
Bundesverlag), 1959, p. 417-422. 





This article discusses the special difficulties 
involved in the teaching of English in vocational 
schools, which can allot only a minimum of time 
to this subject. The author feels that the only 
means of dealing with this difficult task is to use 
the direct method, limit repetition, teach word 
groups instead of single words, give extensive 
drill in the active vocabulary, set oraltranslation 
exercises, give drill in grammar through normal 
conversation and set no homework, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


28. Boileau, A. 'Les langues vivantes dans 
l'enseignement secondaire. Essais d'appli- 
cation.' Revue des langues vivantes, 
(Brussels), XXV, 1959, p. 154-165. 





The first Dutch lesson in the sixth grade; a 

Dutch lesson in the fifth grade; a Dutch lesson in 
the fourth grade. An account of some experiments 
made. 


29. . 'Les langues vivantes dans 
l'enseignement secondaire. Essais d'appli- 
cation (suite).' Revue des langues vivantes. 
(Brussels), XXV, 1959, p. 231-249. 





A lesson involving grammatical synthesis in the 
third grade; preparatory work for the dramatiza- 
tion of a text; explication d'un texte (detailed com- 
ment on a set text) in the third grade; continuation 
and extension of linguistic knowledge in the second 
and first grades. 


30. Closset, F. 'Les langues vivantes au 
deuxiéme cycle.' Revue des langues vivantes, 
(Brussels), 1958, p. 161-176. 





A discussion of the educational background neces- 
sary, the aims, guiding principles and methods to 
be used in the teaching of modern languages in the 
second cycle, followed by a special section on the 


teaching of pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar, 


The author then examines problems relating to 
reading - the purpose of reading, intensive read- 
ing, rapid reading and wider home reading. He 
discusses ways in which language teaching can be 
made cultural and humanistic, the various types of 
oral and written exercises and the use of teaching 
aids. 


31, Dethier, F, 'Les cours de langues étrangéres 
dans l'enseignement moyen.' Marche romane, 
(Liége), VI, 1956, p. 55-58. 





A survey of the organization of foreign language 
courses in the middle classes of schools; time- 
tables and the various languages which the pupils 
may study. 


32. Engels, L.K. 'Heeft het taallaboratorium 
kans in Belgié aanvaard te worden?' 
Tijdschrift voor Opvoedkunde, (Antwerp, vol. 5, 
no. 2, p. 108-120. 





Describes the use of the magnetophone in the Uni- 
versity of Louvain; technical details concerning 

the machine and examples of its use in correcting 
pronunciation, 





33. 'De methodologie van het Engels als vreemde 
taal in 1956.' Nova et Vetera, (Brussels), 
XXXV, 1957-1958, p. 82-97. 





A valuable article on the teaching of English, 
giving a critical analysis of the principalarticles 
in reviews and other works published in 1956, on 
methodology, vocabulary, grammar, phonetics, 
audio-visual aids and textbooks. The question of 
grammatical structures, comparisons with the 
mother tongue that should be noted, and the advan- 
tages and limitations of the direct method are 
examined at length. This is followed by. asummary 
of Michéa's views on word frequency and those 
expressed in an article published in Taalonderwijs, 
in February 1957. 


34, Lemaire, M. 'A propos de la phase orale 
d'une legon de langue au premier cycle.' 
Revue des langues vivantes, (Brussels), 
XXIV, 1958, p. 75-79. 





The author gives the basic material to be taught in 
each lesson, and then stresses the importance of 
the oral part of the lesson. This may take differ- 
ent forms - the pupils may be asked to discuss 
their own observations and experiences, or the 
work may be based on a picture or some other aid, 
or the starting point may be a story told by the 
teacher himself. The author examines the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these three methods. 


35. . Tromme, J. 'Les langues 
vivantes dans l'enseignement secondaire. 
Essais d'application.' Revue des langues 
vivantes, (Brussels), XXV, 1959, p. 314-342. 





English lessons in the sixth, fifth and fourth grades; 
dramatization of a lesson; English lessons in the 
fourth and third grades (where English is the second 
language studied), and in the second and first 
grades. 


36. Michéa, R. ‘Limitation et sélection du 
vocabulaire dans l'enseignement actif des 
langues vivantes.' Revue des langues 
vivantes, (Brussels), XXII, 1956, p. 467-474. 





States the general principles underlying vocabulary 
selection, and explains the meaning of vocabulary 
limitation, frequently occurring words and common 
words. 

The author studies the lexicological and statisti- 
cal structure of vocabulary lists, and compares 
the words in such lists with those used in the spoken 
language. He also deals with automatism and with 
the teaching of correct and fluent speech. 


37. Quinault, R.J. 'L'etude de l'anglais par les 
disques.' Nouvelle revue pédagogique, 
(Tournai-Paris), XII, 1956-1957, p. 220-225. 





The use of gramophone records in the teaching of 
English; advantages, limitations, and recom- 
mended procedure. 


38. Uyttebroeck, V. 'Enseigner la langue ou la 
littérature.' Taalongerwijs, (Antwerp), 
September 1960, p. 113-118. 


It is often argued for and against the teaching of 
modern languages in senior classes that itis neither 
as practical nor as cultural as it should be. 

Both language and literature can and should be 
taught, provided that texts are carefully chosen 
and that the method used stimulates all pupils to do 
their best and ensures that what has been learned 
is not forgotten. 


39. . 'Minder spraakkunst in het Frans 
als tweede taal?' Taalonderwijs, (Antwerp), 
May 1957, p. 75-78. 


A definition of the systematic and the incidental 
approaches to the teaching of grammar. Grammar 
should always be taught by reference to actual 
examples, but reasoning is also important. 


40. . ‘Het onderwijs van het Frans in 
Viaanderen.' Taalonderwijs, (Antwerp), 
December 1956, p. 3-8. 


The history of the teaching of French in Belgian 
schools in Dutch-speaking areas. Beginning with 
the period when French was the language of instruc- 
tion in Flanders, the author traces the various 
stages in the process which led to French becoming 
the first foreign language. He examines the peda- 
gogical implications of this process, andindicates 
briefly the methodological principles it involved. 


41. Vannes, G. ‘Standard English or Basic 
English?' Taalonderwijs, (Antwerp), January 
1958, p. 14-15. 


A careful definition of the terms basic English 
vocabulary and basic English, which are some- 
times confused. The author discusses the question 
whether foreigners can be taught, and refutes the 
argument that using a basic vocabulary necessarily 
produces a colourless style. 


42. Verlee, L. 'Basis-woordenschat en vreemde- 
taalonderwijs.' Taalonderwijs, (Antwerp). 
September 1959, p. 68-70. 


As many pupils do not continue their studies beyond 
the first cycle of the secondary school, it is 
essential that the vocabulary taught should be very 
carefully selected. 

It is a mistake not to teach abstract words. 
Roughly 90% of the vocabulary of textbooks incom- 
mon use consists of the 1,800 high frequency 
words. Pupils who have mastered a basic voca- 
bulary most thoroughly will make rapid progress 
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in the senior classes and will be well prepared 
for reading original texts. 


43. Verlee, L. ‘Het onderwijs in de levende 
talen en de woordenschat.' Persoon en 
Gemeenschap, (Antwerp), V, XI, 1957-1958, 
p. 16-25, 43-48. 


The author shows that vocabulary must be limited, 
but not subjectively, and indicates the principles 
to be followed in making an objective selection. 
He then examines the number of words used in 
basic vocabularies, and shows the value of the 
latter. 


BULGARIA 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


In the People's Republic of Bulgaria, the study of 
Russian and of a western language - English, 
French or German - is compulsory in general 
polytechnical and practical training schools - as 
well as in vocational schools. 

In general polytechnical and practical schools, 
all pupils devote three hours a week to the study 
of Russian in the fifth and sixth grades and two 
hours in grades 7 to 12. In night schools, twoand 
a half hours are given to it in the fifth and sixth 
grades and one and a half hours in grades 7 to 12. 
In both day and night technicums, two hours a week 
are devoted to Russian in the first three years, 
and in vocational and technical schools two hours 
a week in the first two years. Russian is acom- 
pulsory subject for correspondence students. 

It is compulsory for pupils in grades 7 (age 14) 
to 12 to learn a western language - English, 
French or German - as well as Russian. In general 
polytechnical and practical schools, two hours a 
week are devoted to the study of these languages, 
in grades 7 to 12 and in night schools one and a 
half hours in the grade 7 and one hour in grades 8 
to 11. In addition, in all classes which study both 
Russian and western languages, pupils may attend 
classes for an extra two hours a week to improve 
their knowledge of the language they are studying. 
In both day and night technicums, the study of 
western languages is optional for the first three 
years, two hours a week being devoted to them, It 
is also compulsory for correspondence students 
attached to vocational schools to study western 
languages. 

It is compulsory for pupils in all general poly- 
technical schools who belong to a national minority 
to study Russian and a western language of their 
choice - English, French or German - as the other 
pupils do, in addition to their mother tongue and 
Bulgarian. 

There are some gymnasia - two for Russian, 
one for French, three for German and two for 








English - in which all lessons are conducted in a 
foreign language; the general school curricula are 
followed, and the textbooks used are translated 
into the language being studied. There is a special 
syllabus for the study of language and literature, 

Russian and western languages are taught in all 
primary and secondary schools; the syllabuses 
and textbooks used are approved by the Ministry of 
Education and Culture, The aim in language 
teaching is to give pupils a knowledge of a foreign 
language and the ability to speak it. They also 
learn something of the culture of the country con- 
cerned and its outstanding literary works. The 
method adopted is largely conversational, Modern 
technical aidS used include films, gramophone 
records, recording machines, and various other 
types of teaching material. All classes ingrades 
8 and 9 are divided into groups of 15 to 20 pupils 
for language study, so as to make a high standard 
of work possible. 

Foreign languages in schools are taught in 
accordance with set curricula and syllabuses. 
Handbooks on the teaching of each language are 
published for the teacher's use. 

There is a wide network of courses throughout 
the country for pupils and adults who wish to study 
foreign languages in their free time. The commit- 
tees of the Bulgaro-Soviet Union organize Russian 
courses in all parts of the country. The Committee 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with Other 
Countries has organized courses in French, Ger- 
man, English, Italian, Spanish and Czechoslovak, 
as follows: 

(a) pre-school classes for children aged six, 
The direct method is used, and classes are held 
three times a week; 

(b) classes for schoolchildren between seven and 
14 years. Lessons are two hours in length and 
are held three times a week for ten months; 

(c) evening classes for adults and young people 
over the age of 14. Classes are 70 minutes in 
length and are held twice a week for eight months. 

These classes are organized by the People's 
Cultural Centres in all of the large towns. Special 
syllabuses are followed, approved by the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. 
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44, Tagamlickaja, G.; Makarieva, P. Metodika na 
obuéenieto po ruski ezik v badlgarskite 
uéiliSta. Sofia, Darjavno Ixdatelstvo Narodna 
Prosveta', 1957, 320 p. 





45. Ilieva, Anna. Metodika na ¢uZdoezikovoto 
obuéenie. Sofia, Darjavno Izdatelstvo 'Nauka 
i Kultura', 1954; 290 p. 
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BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


There are in the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic two official languages - Russian and 
Byelorussian, Teaching is conducted in either 
language, according to the wishes of the pupils and 
their parents. In some schools Byelorussian is 
the language of instruction, and Russian is taught 
as a separate subject from the second year on- 
wards; in others Russian is the language of 
instruction, and Byelorussian is taught as asepa- 
rate subject from the third year onwards. Many 
schools have parallel classes, one using Byelo- 
russian, the other Russian, 

This system was instituted by the "Law for the 
strengthening of the connexion between school and 
life and the further development of the education 
system in the Byelorussian SSR", adopted by the 
Supreme Council of the Byelorussian SSR on 
8 April 1959. 

Article II of this Law reads as follows: 
"Instruction in all schools in the Byelorussian 
SSR shall be given in the pupils' mother tongue. 
Parents shall have the right to decide to which 
school they will send their children, according to 
the language of instruction used. 

Russian shall be taught in schools using Byelo- 
russian as the language of instruction, and Byelo- 
russian shall be taught in schools using Russianor 
some other language as the language ofinstruction, 
in accordance with the desire of pupils and their 
parents". 

The study of a foreign language begins in the 
fifth year. Prior to this, pupils acquire a sound 
knowledge of their own mother tongue, which 
serves asabasis for the teaching of the foreign 
language. 

Article 12 of the above-mentioned Law refers to 
the need for improving the teaching of foreign 
languages in the schools of the Republic and for 
arranging for some subjects to be actually taught 
in foreign languages in certain labour poly- 
technical schools which provide general secondary 
education combined with industrial training. A 
foreign language is one of the compulsory subjects 
in school. Pupils are allowed to choose their 
language ,but only one foreign language may be 
studied. 


CANADA 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 
Canada has two official languages, English and 
French, However, in predominantly English- 


speaking parts of the country, the second language 
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is not commonly taught in the elementary grades. 
In predominantly French-speaking regions, the 
second language (English) is introduced at the ele- 
mentary level and remains compulsory through- 
out high school. 

In recent years, efforts have been made in 
various English-speaking regions to introduce the 
second language, French, at the elementary level. 
Although: French is, with few exceptions, not a 
compulsory subject, it is in practice the second 
language most frequently studied in high schools in 
English-speaking Canada. 

The courses of study for elementary and second- 
ary schools set by the provinces control the teaching 
of a second language. 

Canada has drawn heavily on studies conducted 
in the United States of America; however, truly 
Canadian contributions are: 
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naissance du vocabulaire 4 1'école primaire. 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Ottawa, 1955. 








48. Gauthier, Robert. 'Tan-Gau, a natural method 
of learning a second language.' Education, 
(Toronto), vol. 4, no. 5. 


49. Penfield, Wilder. 'We are not giving our 
children a chance to learn languages.' The 
Canadian School Journal, (Toronto), November- 
December 1958. 





50. Taillon, Léopold, C.S.C. Le bilinguisme en 
éducation. Rapport d'un observateur canadien 
au séminaire international d'Aberystwyth 
(Wales) ... 1960. Montréal, Les éditions de 
l'atelier, 1961, 24 p. (Collection "Bilinguisme'.) 





CEYLON 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


Education in a second language is introduced as a 
requirement at Standard 3 (the fourth school year). 
However, it can be started earlier and some ofthe 
bigger schools in cities and towns do so. By law, 
English is the second language for those whose 
mother tongue is Sinhalese or Tamil. The official 
language of the country is Sinhalese, but Tamil 
children can be taught in their mother tongue. When 
the mother tongue is neither Sinhalese nor Tamil, 
English can be the first language and Sinhalese or 
Tamil the second, In this case, the second language is 
generally started from the beginning of the school 
course. Syllabuses for Englishas asecond language 
have been drawnup, but no minimum standard of attain- 
ment at any stage is required, as the subjectis not 
compulsory at the school leaving (G.C.E,) examination. 
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The Education (Amending) Act No. 5 of 1951 
made the teaching of English as a second language 
compulsory. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


Education amendment act 1951. Colombo, 
Government Press, 1952. 

Post-primary school syllabus: English as a 
second language, Colombo, Government Press, 
1957. 

Primary school syllabus: English as a second 
language. Colombo, Government Press, 1955. 

Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Teaching of English in Ceylon Schools. Colombo, 
Government Publications Bureau, 1960. 
Sessional Paper V - 1960. 

A Report on the Conference of Teachers of English 
held at the University of Ceylon, Peradeniya, 
February 1960. Editor: James Sledd. Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, Department of English. 
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51. Somaratne, W.R.P. Aids and tests in the 
teaching of English as a second language. 
Madras, Oxford University Press, 1956, 
tT p. 








The book consists of 28 sub-sections on aids and 
eight on tests. The main emphasis is onpractice. 
Most of the aids have been correlated and inte- 
grated,asfar as possible, with actual classroom 
lessons. The tests have been grouped under various 
skills and abilities. 


52. Willey, K.M.; Somaratne, W.R.P. The 
teaching of English in schools. Madras, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Reprint, 
1955, 96 p. 





This is a handbook for primary and secondary 
school teachers in Ceylon and other South East 
Asian countries. It deals with matters such as the 
teaching of speech, substitution tables, story- 
telling and dramatization, school libraries, the 
teaching of writing and spelling etc. 


COSTA RICA 


(Submitted by the Ministry of Education.) 


No foreign language is taught in the State primary 
schools, but instruction in foreign languages is 
provided at private schools. 

There are no official rules or provisions con- 
cerning the method cf teaching foreign languages at 
private schools. Private schools providing such 
instruction do so in accordance with the most appro- 
priate methods ,andthe curricula and syllabuses 











must be approved by the Higher Council of Education; 
before the existence of the latter body, they had to be 
approved by the Ministry of Education, In some 
schools, the teaching of a foreign language begins in 
the first grade and in others not until the third grade; 
it continues until the sixth grade. Certain schools 
provide instruction intwo foreign languages: English 
and French. Inallthese schools, the study of a 
foreign language is compulsory. 

French is ccmpulsory in the "colegios" (secon- 
dary schools) during the second, third and fourth 
years; in the fifth year, it is optional. 

English is compulsory from the first to the 
fourth years; in the fifth year it is optional. 

Both these languages are taught in accordance 
with syllabuses approved by the Higher Council of 
Education, 


FINLAND 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


The Constitution of Finland guarantees equal rights 
to the two official languages of the country, Fin- 
nish and Swedish. At present Finnish is the mother 
tongue of 92%, and Swedish of 8%, of the total popu- 
lation. Both language groups are entitled to 
receive their education in their own language. This 
education, which lasts eight (in some cases seven) 
years, is free and compulsory. The elementary 
school (folk school) comprises a six-year elemen- 
tary school proper and the civic school of two 
years (in some cases one year). Normally these 
schools are one-language schools, Finnish being 
the language of teaching in Finnish schools and Swedish 
inelementary schools for Swedish-speaking children, 
As allelementary schools enjoy muchfreedom in 
making up their curricula, a good number of them have 
also introduced courses in the other national language, 
or evenina foreign language, usually English. Such 
experiments seem tobe ontheincrease. This is 
partly due to the reorganization and development 
resulting from the new elementary school legislation, 

In the 1958-1959 school year, 249 Swedish regular 
folk schools offered their students voluntary courses 
in the Finnish language, with usually two weekly 
teaching periods in the fifth and sixth school year, 
the age of the pupils being 12 or 13 years. In 35 
Swedish civic schools, compulsory instruction in 
Finnish was given. This means that approximately 
50% of Swedish elementary schools give instruction 
in the other national language. 

The number of Finnish-speaking children receiv- 
ing instruction in Swedish in Finnish elementary 
schools in the 1959-1960 school year was 11,763, 
of whom two thirds were students of civic schools. 
These figures do not include participants in the 
extra-curricular Swedish study circles and youth 
clubs of some Finnish schools. The majority of 
Finnish folk schools giving instruction in Swedish 
are located in cities and towns, where the need for 





a second language is more strongly felt and more 
competent teachers are available. Yet the number 
of Finnish-speaking elementary schoolchildren lear- 
ning Swedish is proportionally much lower than that 

of learners of Finnishin Swedish elementary schools. 

Those who wish to have a second education with 
compulsory or more extensive language courses 
leave the elementary school after completing the 
fourth-grade course to seek admittance into a 
secondary school. 50% of the total number of 
children take the secondary school entrance exami- 
nations, and approximately 38% are admitted. 

In every secondary school Finnish-speaking 
children take a compulsory course in the Swedish 
language, It is a required subject in all grades. 
As Swedish is spoken only in the coastal areas and 
larger cities of Finland, it is to most pupils 
actually a new language. In secondary schools for 
Swedish-speaking children, Finnish is taught as a 
compulsory subject. As many of these children 
are more or less bilingual, the standard of achieve- 
ment in Finnish is somewhat higher than for 
Swedish in Finnish schools. 

The first foreign language is generally taken in 
the second year of secondary school (the average 
age of pupils is 12-13). Today 50% of secondary 
school students learn English as their chief modern 
language, a nearly equal number of pupils studying 
German. Ina relatively few instances, these lan- 
guages are replaced by French or Russian. The 
number of weekly periods varies slightly, depending 
on the type of school. In the most common type of 
secondary school the numbers showing the hours 
devoted to Foreign Language I in the different 
grades are as follows: 

5 +5 +4 +3 (junior secondary school) 

4+4+3 (senior secondary school, or 

Gymnasium) 

The senior grades of secondary school are 
generally divided into a language side and a mathe- 
matical side. Irrespective of this division, a 
second foreign language is introduced in the 
sixth year of secondary school (in the girls' 
lyceums, two years earlier). This second com- 
pulsory foreign language can be German, English, 
French or Russian depending on the first foreign 
language and type of school. Students of the lan- 
guage side have a third compulsory language 
course, usually Latin. There are schools offering 
one additional voluntary language course. 

In classical schools for boys, the greatest 
number of learning periods in languages are given 
to Latin, These schools offer shorter courses in 
two modern languages. 

The following figures indicate the numbers of 
weekly periods given to foreign language instruc- 
tion in all secondary schools of Finland in the 
1959-1960 school year: 


English 14,608 46.2% 
German 13,112 41.2% 
Latin 2,461 7.8% 
French 1,339 4.2% 
Russian 151 0.5% 











Many bigger secondary schools running parallel 
classes give their students a choice between 
English and German as the chief foreign language. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Vuosikirja/Arsbok is the yearbook of the Modern 
Language Teachers' Association) 





53. Antonen, Antii A. 'Kuvien kaytésté vieraiden 
kielten opetuksessa.' Vuosikirja/Arsbok, 
(Helsinki), I, 1960, p. 54-64. 





Detailed advice on the use of pictures in teaching. 


54. Hellens, Seidi von. 'Analogian kaytté kielten 
opetuksessa.' Vuosikirja/Arsbok, (Helsinki), 
I, 1960, p. 47-53. 





A study of the importance of analogy in the teaching 
of modern languages, with numerous examples. 


55. . 'Keskustelun kaéytt6 vieraiden 
kielten opetuksessa.' Kasvatusopillinen 
Aikakauskirja, (Helsinki), 1957, XCIV, 3-4, 
p. 99-108. 








The importance of informal conversation in 
teaching. Numerous useful suggestions for English 
lessons are included. 


56. Hillman, Rolf. ‘Svensk kultur i sprakets 
spegel.' Vuosikirja/Arsbok, (Helsinki), II, 
1961, p. 16-26, 





The author shows how much of the cultural develop- 
ment of a country - in this case, Sweden - is 
reflected in its vocabulary. Numerous examples 
are given. 


57. Ilvonen, Eero, 'Saksankielen 4intémisen 
opetus oppikouluissamme.' Kasvatusopillinen 
Aikakauskirja, (Helsinki), 1956, XCII, 2-3, 
p. 65-69. 








The author stresses the importance of teaching 
pupils to pronounce German well. 


58. Kallioinen, Vilho. 'Huomioita ranskan kielen 
aantéamisen opetuksesta suomenkielisille.' 
Kasvatusopillinen Aikakauskirja, (Helsinki), 
1956, XCII, 5, p. 147-153. 





Basing his arguments on phonetic research carried 
out at the laboratory of the University of Helsinki, 
the author shows the special difficulties of French 
pronunciation and then discusses ways of over- 
coming them. 


59. Korlén, Gustav. 'Censorserfarenheter fran de 
muntliga forhéreni svensk studentexamen. ' 
Vuosikirja/Arsbok, (Helsinki), II, 1961, 
p. 91-59. 














The author discusses first the original form and 
then the present-day form of oral examinations, 
which are part of the school-leaving examination 
in Sweden. He concludes with some interesting 

comments on the importance of literature in the 
teaching of modern languages. 





60. Lahti, Ossi. 'Kielitaitea ja kulttuuritietoutta 
ns, matkatuntien avulla.' Vuosikirja/Arsbok, 
(Helsinki), Il, 1961, p. 80-87. 





The author recommends that the teacher should ! 
undertake "journeys" with the pupils, following a 
carefully planned route. He believes that such 

"travel lessons" can improve the pupils' knowledge 

of geography, literature and folklore ("Kultur- 

kunde") as well as their knowledge of languages. 


61. Mattila, Irja. ‘Some suggestions for using 
the tape recorder in the classroom.' 
Vuosikirja/Arsbok, (Helsinki), I, 1960, 

p. 73-75. 





62. Oksanen, Anna-Liisa. 'Englannin opettajan 
tehtaévista laksyjen luvun ja opiskelin tek- 
niikkaa opetettaessa.' Vuosikirja/Arsbok, 
(Helsinki), II, 1961, p. 71-79. 





The author shows how the English teacher canhelp 
his pupils to prepare their work. 


63. Panelius, Olav. 'Diktanalys.' Vuosikirja/ 
Arsbok, (Helsinki), I, 1960, p. 31-41. 


Citing a number of examples from Swedish poetry, 
the author shows how the meaning of a poem canbe 
made clear by a thorough study of "words and 
things". 


64, Pennanen, Esko, 'An assessment of achieve- 
ment in modern language teaching.' 
Vuosikirja/Arsbok, (Helsinki), I, 1960, 

p. 60-67. 





65. Wiik, Kalevi. 'Lauseenjasennyksen 

eS cane kysymyksista.' Vuosikirja 

rsbok, (Helsinki), I, 1960, p. 76-85. 

Basing his remarks on research carried out by 
C.C. Fries, the author examines the ways in which 
a statement may be analysed in accordance with 
formal criteria; in contrast to scientific work, 
such analysis should be unconscious in classroom 
work, 


66. . ‘Suomen ja englannin vokaalien 
eroista.' Vuosikirja/Arsbok, (Helsinki), II, 
1961, p. 7-15. 





In the light of recent research in Finland, the author 
describes some ofthe results achieved by what is 
known as perceptional phonetics and its implications 
for classroom teaching. 











FRANCE 


(Submitted by the Ministére de 1'education 
nationale. ) 


The educational system in France was considerably 
changed as a result of the statute and decrees of 
6 January 1959, 

There are the following two divisions of edu- 
cation: 


A, COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


(1) Elementary cycle (six to 11 years), for all 
pupils. 

(2) Terminal cycle (11 to 14 years; from 1967 
onwards, 11-16 years), for pupils who donot wish 
or are not able to undertake-long or short general 
or vocational courses. 


B. GENERAL EDUCATION 


(1) The long general course given in classical, 
modern or technical lycées, consisting of: 

two years in the direction-finding cycle (sixth 

and fifth grades) 

five years' study. 

(2) The short general course, given incolléges 
d'enseignement général (general secondary schools) 
(formerly cours complémentaires), which consists of: 

two years in the direction-finding cycle; 

three years' study. 

(3) Vocational education: 

A short technical course given in colléges 

d'enseignement technique (technical secondary 

schools) (formerly centres d'apprentissage), 
which consists of: 
two years in the direction-finding cycle; 
three years' study. 

Long technical course given in national or muni- 

cipal technical lycées, which consists of: 

two years in the direction-finding cycle; 
four or five years' study. 

Against this background, we shall see when and 
how foreign language study is introduced in the 
different cycles set out above. 








A. COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


In the elementary cycle (for all pupils) and the 
terminal cycle (for the few pupils who do not enter 
the direction-finding cycle at the age of 11) there 
is no provision for the study of a modern foreign 
language. These two cycles are designed to provide 
a general training and impart a knowledge of the 
rudiments, a general cultural background and, 
where necessary, lay the foundations for vocational 
and technical education. It is generally agreed, 
however, that very young children are especially 
good at reproducing the sounds they hear. 

As a result of local enterprise, due especially to 
the system of "pairing" with a foreign school, 





experimental and provisional courses in modern 
languages have been introduced in the primary 
school, The order of 1 August 1957, together with 
the circular issued on 24 May 1958, authorized 
the opening of "experimental primary classes" in 
the various départements, with the object of 
enabling new educational techniques to be studied 
and applied. 


B. GENERAL EDUCATION 


Direction-finding cycle (grades six and five) 

Study of a modern language is compulsory from 
the beginning of the direction-finding cycle for all 
pupils admitted to the sixth grade either on the 
basis of their daily record or after examination. 

The weekly time-table varies in the different 
groups: 

for the classical group: three hours; 

for the modern and technical groups: five hours. 

At this stage, the pupil may choose between 
German, English, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Russian and Arabic, providing, of course, that a 
qualified teacher is available. 

Long general course in lycées 

This course follows on the direction-finding 
cycle. 

Fourth grade: At this stage the pupil may take 
up a second modern language, depending on the 
group of subjects he has chosen, 

The time-table provides for: classical group A: 
modern language - three hours; classical group B: 
modern languageI-— three hours; modern lan- 
guage II - three hours; modern group: modern 
language I - three hours; modern language II - 
four hours, 

With the sole proviso that one of the two languages 
studied must be German or English, the pupil may 
choose any one of the modern languages listed 
above. 

Grades three, two and one: The time-tables are 
as for the fourth grade (first and second modern 
languages). Terminal classes (philosophy, experi- 
mental sciences, elementary mathematics). 

One modern language only is provided for in the 
curriculum, the amount of time allotted to it being 
one hour and a half a week, 

Short course in colléges d'enseignement général 
(formerly cours complémentaires): This course 
follows on the direction-finding cycle (modern 
group) and is given in colléges d'enseignement 
général, 

In each class, provision is made for the study of 
only one modern language, the time allotted to it 
being four hours a week. 

Pupils can study English, German or Spanish, 
depending on the district in which the school is 
situated. 








C. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Short technical course given in technical colléges 
(formerly centres d'apprentissage). 





Three years' study after the direction-finding 
cycle. 

Industrial groups - no modern language. 
Commercial groups - modern language optional. 
Long technical course. 

Technical lycées (formerly écoles nationales 
professionnelles), 


Weekly time-tables 





Industrial groups Commercial groups 


f 
Grades i— ad pee ‘45 ae ad you" ‘ek 5 ieee 

a a mS _ Boys _ ‘ fi « __ Girls Ist ot langage | 2 2nd language 
4th | 4hours | 4 hours | 5 hours ~ 
3rd 3 hours | 2hours | 4hours 3 hours 
2nd | Shours | 2hours | 4 hours 3 hours 
Ist | 2hours | 2hours | 4 hours 3 hours 
terminal | 1 hour 2hours | 3 hours - 

fin i aie 








Municipal or national technical lycées (formerly 
colléges techniques). 
Commercial groups - grade four: five hours 
three: three hours 
two: three hours 
one: three hours 
Industrial groups - no modern language study. 


TEACHING OF LOCAL LANGUAGES AND 
DIALECTS 


A law promulgated on 11 January 1951 provided for 
the study of local languages and dialects (Breton, 
Basque, Catalan and Provengal) to be optional in 
lycées and colléges, in the time set aside for 
supervised hobbies. The same law states that 
teachers may devote one hour of the supervised 
hobbies period to local dialects in primary and 
pre-primary schools. 

The law of 11 January 1951 was not accompanied 
by instructions for its application, and teaching of 
the dialects is still dependent on local initiative. 





OFFICIAL LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
INSTRUCTIONS GOVERNING THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Official instructions concerning the teaching of 
modern languages in extension courses; Official 
instructions concerning the teaching of modern 
languages in secondary schools (lycées and 
colléges); Direction-finding cycle: modern lan- 
guages syllabus. Instruction of 18 October 1960: 
the teaching of modern languages in the direction- 
finding cycle. 


67, Antier, M. 'Sur l'enseignement des langues 
vivantes en France. Bibliographie critique, ' 
Revue des langues vivantes, (Brussels), 1961, 
p. 165-173. 





68. L'enseignement des langues vivantes. Paris, 
1956. (Cahiers pédagogiques pour l'enseigne- 
ment du second degré, no. 4-5, 15 janvier 1956.) 

















69. L'enseignement des langues vivantes - 
memento et guide pratique. Paris, Didier, 
1959. (Bulletin no. 5 de novembre 1959 de 
l'Association des professeurs de langues 
vivantes.) 








70. Lebettre; Lanjaret; Denis, L'enseignement 
de l'anglais dans les cours complémentaires. 
Paris, Editions Bourrelier, 1958, 259 p. ill. 








71. Lonjaret, J.; Denis, R. L'enseignement 
précoce de l'anglais au niveau primaire 
élémentaire. Paris, Institut pédagogique 
national, n.d. 2 vol. 








72. . Pour unenseignement 
moderne des langues vivantes. Paris, 
S..V iP Ne, 2G. TSP. 








73. Roche, A. L'étude des langues vivantes et 
ses problémes,. Paris, Presses universitaires 
de France, 1955. 126 p. (Nouvelle encyclo- 
pédie pédagogique, 28). 








FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


In the Federal Republic of Germany second lan- 
guage teaching is introduced at the age of ten (the 
fifth year) in all schools of general education. In 
primary schools (upper level) a foreign language, 
usually English, sometimes French, is anoptional 
subject for pupils who are able to learn with suc- 
cess. About 21 percent of the pupils in primary 
schools study a foreign language. 

In the intermediate schools (Mittelschulen) 
English, as a rule, is a compulsory subject from 
the fifth to the tenth year, while French, or some- 
times Spanish, is optional. 

In secondary grammar schools (Gymnasia) the 
teaching of foreign languages differs according to 
three types of secondary schools, In the modern 
language type and the mathematics-science type 
pupils usually start with English in grade five; 
from the seventh year onward they may choose 
between French and Latin, The modern language 
type adds a third language (Latin or French, some- 
times Russian) in the ninth year. 

In the classical language type, the first compul- 
sory language is Latin, the second English or 
French (seventh grade); in grade nine, Greek is 
added, In many secondary schools of all types, an 
additional and optional teaching of Spanish, Italian 
or Russian is possible. 








LIST OF OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS ON SECOND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE 11 LANDER OF 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Baden - Wurttemberg 





(a) elementa.y schools: 
‘Kultus und Unterricht', Amtsblatt des Kultus- 
ministeriums Baden-Wiirttemberg, 1958, 
p. 129, 


(b) intermediate schools: 
'‘Amtsblatt des Kultusministeriums', 1952, 
p. 84, 


(c) secondary grammar schools: 
'‘Kultus und Unterricht', 1957, p. 230- 


Bavaria 


(a) elementary schools: 
‘Amtsblatt des Bayerischen Staatsministeriums 
fiir Unterricht und Kultus', 1955, Sonderdruck, 
p. 476. 


(b) intermediate schools: 
'‘Amtsblatt', 1950, p. 170- 
'‘Amtsblatt', 1961, p. 257- 


(c) secondary grammar schools: 
'Studentafeln und Stoffplane fiir die Héheren 
Schulen in Bayern', herausgegeben vom 
Bayerischen Staatsministerium fiir Unterricht 
und Kultus, 1960, p. 28- 


Berlin 


(a) elementary schools: 
'Dienstblatt des Senats von Berlin', 1957, 
p. 134. 


(b) secondary grammar schools: 
'Entwurf eines Bildungsplans fiir die Ober- 
schule wissenschaftlichen Zweiges', Ausgabe 
Dezember 1954, herausgegeben vom Senator 
fiir Volksbildung - Abt. II, p. 85- 


Bremen 


(a) elementary schools: 
'‘Lehrplane, herausgegeben vom Senator fiir 
Schulen und Erziehung', Bremen, 1950, 
p. 99- 


(b) intermediate schools: 
'Lehrplan ftir die Mittelschule im Lande 
Bremen', 1960 (Entwurf), p. 30- 


(c) secondary grammar schools: 
‘Lehrplane ftir die Gymnasien im Lande 
Bremen', herausgegeben Dezember 1959, 
Ps S%- 





Hamburg 


(a) elementary schools: 
‘Richtlinien ftir die Erziehung und den Unter- 
richt in den Klassen 5 und 6 der Volksschule', 
1957, p. 31. 
‘Richtlinien fiir die Erziehung und den Unter- 
richt in den Klassen 7 bis 9 der Volksschule', 
1960, p. 67. 


(b) intermediate schools: 
'Vorlaufige Richtlinien fiir die Erziehung und 
den Unterricht in der Technischen Oberschule', 
Hamburg, 1952, p. 25. 


Hesse 


(a) elementary schools: 
‘Amtsblatt des Hessischen Ministeis .ir 
Erziehung und Volksbildung', Sondernummer 
2, Februar 1957, p. 241- 


(b) intermediate schools: 
‘Amtsblatt des Hessischen Ministers fiir 
Erziehung und Volksbildung', Sondernummer 
3, Marz 1957, p. 373- 


(c) secondary grammar schools: 
‘Amtsblatt', Sondernummer 4, 1957, p. 511- 


Lower Saxony 


(a) elementary schools: 
'‘Richtlinien fiir die Volksschulen des Landes 
Niedersachsen, 1956, p. 130- 


(b) intermediate schools: 
'Richtlinien fiir den Unterricht an Mittelschulen’, 
1956, p. 40- 


(c) secondary grammar schools: 
'Richtlinien fiir den Unterricht an denSchulen 
des Landes Niedersachsen, Alte Sprachen an 
héheren Schulen, 1951, p. 14- 


North Rhine - Westphalia 





(a) elementary schools: 
‘Die Volksschule in Nordrhein-Westfalen', 
Richtlinien, Leitsdtze, Erlasse, herausgegeben 
vom Kultusministerium Nordrhein- Westfalen, 
A.-Henn-Verlag, p. 39- 


(b) intermediate schools: 
‘Richtlinien fiir die Bildungsarbeit der Real- 
schulen', August Bagel Verlag, p. 46- 


(c) secondary grammar schools: 
‘Richtlinien fiir den Unterricht in den alten 
Sprachen an Gymnasien', August Bagel Verlag, 
p. 5- 
'Richtlinien fiir den Unterricht in den neuen 
Sprachen an Gymnasien', August Bagel Verlag, 
Pp. 
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Rhenish Palatinate 





secondary grammar schools: 
'Lehrplane fiir héheren Schulen des Landes 
Rheinland-Pfalz', 1960, p. 136- 


Saarland 
elementary schools: 
‘Richtlinien und Rahmenlehrpliane fiir die 


saarlandischen Volksschulen', 1959, p. 31- 


Schleswig- Holstein 





(a) elementary schools: 
'Richtlinien ftir die Lehrplane des 5 bis 9. 
Schuljahres der Volksschulen des Landes 
Schleswig-Holstein', 1959, p. 34- 


(b) intermediate schools: 
'Lehrplane fiir die Mittelschulen', 1952, 
Dp, 21 


(c) secondary grammar schools: 
'Lehrplanrichtlinien fiir die Gymnasien' , 
1955, p. 86- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


74. Leisinger, Fritz. Der elementare Fremd- 
sprachenunterricht in Volksschulen und 
Abschlussklassen weiterfiihrender Schulen. 
Stuttgart, Klett, n.d. 176 p. 











Concerns the first years of foreign language 
teaching, mainly at the upper primary school level, 
but also the lower level (grades five to eight) of 
secondary schools, After remarks on the special 
requirements of this period and the limited aims of 
second language teaching in primary schools, the 
author discusses the following topics from the 
methodical and psychological viewpoint: 

1, General principles of second language teaching 
(English and French). 

2. First steps of foreign language teaching. 

3. Teaching of foreign languages in grades six 

to eight. 


75. Mitinch, Rudolf. Der Arbeitsunterricht in den 
neueren Sprachen. 3. Auflage, Wiesbaden/ 
Bamberg, Kesselring, 1955, 98 p. 








The author gives a summary of the aims, forms 
and means of activity instruction and emphasizes 
its educational results, but he also points out its 
limits and danger In a second chapter, he raises 
individual problems, such as modern teaching 
methods, teaching aids, practice of instruction at 
the lower, middle and upper school levels and its 
psychological prerequisites. The last chapter gives 
reports on language lessons and lesson patterns in 
English and French. Comprehensive bibliography, 
containing articles in journals. 
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76. Schréter - Ladwein. Der Neusprachliche 
Unterricht. Frankfurt/M., Disterweg, 1958, 
147 p. 





A methodical guide for teachers of English and 
French in intermediate schools (Mittelschulen), It 
presents a collection of useful hints on special 
topics rather than a comprehensive theory and 
aims especially at applying the direct method. 

The authors do not deal with the first steps of 
learning foreign languages, but emphasize teaching 
methods for the age of puberty, because pupils of 
this age are,intheir opinion, often shy in speaking. 
The book has three main sections: a general part 
devoted to didactical questions and two parts onthe 
special problems of teaching English and French. 


Sed 


77. Schubel, Friedrich. Methodik des Englisch- 
unterrichts. Frankfurt/M., Diesterweg, 
1958, 288 p. 





This manual is a methodical guide for the teaching 
of English in secondary grammar schools 
(Gymnasien), especially those of the modern lan- 
guage type which start with English in the fifth 
grade. Problems of practical teaching are stressed, 
and many examples are given to help teachers. 
With reference to the lower, middle and upper 
level of secondary schools and the psychology of 
their pupils, the author discusses the objectives 
of the subject studied and the possibilities of putting 
them into practice. Official documents are quoted. 
Among other items, the author considers problems 
of pronunciation, reading, homework, tests and 
the final examination (Reifepriifung) in the English 
language. Detailed index at the end of the book. 


HUNGARY 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


Study of a second language is compulsory for child- 
ren from ten years of age upwards, i.e. from the 
fifth grade of the eight-year primary school (known 
as the general school). All pupils are requiredto 
take Russian three hours a week as their first 
foreign language. Pupils who progress well may 
choose a second language - English, French or 
German - two hours a week being devoted to it. 
Study of two foreign languages (Russian and 
English) has recently been made compulsory, as 
an experiment, in the fifth grade of the new 12- 
year schools. 

The study of two foreign languages is compulsory 
throughout the secondary school; the course lasts 
four years,andthe pupils are between the ages of 
15 and 18. 

(1) Pupils continue the study of Russian which they 
began in the primary school, in grades five to 
eight; 





eed 





(2) They may choose a second language (English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish or Latin). The 
best pupils may choose a third language, to which 
they devote two hours a week. Three hours a week 
are given to the study of each compulsory language 
in general secondary schools and two hours in 
cemmercial schools. 

In specialized secondary schools, inagricultural 
and other technical schools and in apprenticeship 
schools, study of one foreign language - Russian - 
is compulsory; pupils continue their study of this 
language, which they have already begun, for two 
hours a week, They may also, however, choose to 
study a second foreign language. 

Some general secondary schools and commercial 
schools have special classes in which more inten- 
sive foreign language courses are available. Five 
or six hours a week are devoted to the study of one 
foreign language - Russian, English, French or 
German - and two or three hours a week to asecond 
language. 

In all types of secondary school there are foreign 
language study groups, which provide an opportu- 
nity for members to further their knowledge of 
languages. 

In regions with a mixed population or where there 
are non-Hungarian nationalities, two types of 
school are provided: 

(1) Primary and general secondary schools, in 
which the language of the non-Hungarian population 
(German, Rumanian or one of the Slavonic languages) 
is used as the language of instruction. The con- 
versational study of Hungarian as a second lan- 
guage is begun inthe first grade (pupils aged six) ,and 
Russian is begun in the fifth grade (pupils aged ten); 
(2) Schools in which the language of the non- 
Hungarian population is taught as a second language 
concurrently with Hungarian, starting in the first 
class (pupils aged six). Russian is also taught, 
starting in the fifth grade of the primary school. 

Syllabuses for foreign language study in primary 
schools and in the different types of secondary 
school are being prepared, as part of the overall 
scheme for educational reform in Hungary, and 
will be completed shortly. These syllabuses have 
been drawn up with several different objects in 
view - practical, cultural and educational. The new 
primary school syllabuses were scheduled to be 
available in May 1961 and the new secondary school 
syllabuses in May 1962. 

The various foreign languages in the different 
types of school are taught in accordance with set 
syllabuses and with ministerial instructions as to 
the application of syllabuses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
78, Afra, J4nos (and others). Az orosz nyelvi 


kiejtés és olvasds tanitdsa. Budapest, 
Tankényvkiadé, 1952, 112 p. 








The teaching of pronunciation and reading in 
Russian classes, 








79. Balogh, Istvaén. Az orosz nyelv oktatasdnek 
elméléti és gyakorlati alapjai. Budapest, 
Tankényvkiad6é6, 1959, 268 p. 








A methodological handbook on the teaching of Rus- 
sian in general schools. Contains a detailed 
treatment of the problems of teaching phonetics, 
and deals with the principal questions arising in 
connexion with the teaching of Russian (the lessons, 
writing, the reading of texts, vocabulary, analytical 
study of texts, ways of improving the pupils' 

ability to express themselves both in writing and 
orally, homework, the preparation of Russian les- 
sons, and the use of audio-visual aids). 


80. . Az orosz nyelv tanitasdnak 
elméléti és gyakorlati alapjai. Budapest. 
Maison d'‘édition classique, 1958, 265 p. 








Basic theory and practice of the teaching of 
Russian. 


Cc 
nary 


Az orosz ige és tanitasdandk 
néhany kérdése. Budapest, Tankényvkiadé6, 
1955, 44 p. 








A comparative treatment of the verb in Russian 
and in Hungarian, with methodological advice on 
the teaching of Russian verbs. 


82. Bano, Istvan. Az orosz kritikai realizmus 
tanitasdndk médszertani és irodalomelméleti 
kérdései. Budapest, Tankényvkiad6, 1955, 
144 p. (Szocialista Nevelés Kényvtdra, no. 99.) 








A methodological handbook on the teaching of clas- 
sical Russian literature in the third grade in 
general secondary schools. The method suggested 
is the analytical study of texts. The second part 
gives the syllabus and detailed plans for lessons 
devoted to commentaries on texts by Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol, Nekrasov, and Leo Tolstoy. 

The third part deals with the literary theoiy of 
critical realism. 


83. . A szovjet-orosz irodalom 
tanitdsa. Budapest, Tankényvkiad6é, 1957, 
92 p. (Szocialista Nevelés Kényvtdra, no. 133.) 





This methodological handbook is a sequel to the 
above work, It deals with the teaching of Soviet 
literature and gives the syllabus and detailed plans 
for lessons to be given in the fourth grade of 
general secondary schools and commentaries on 
texts by Gorki, Mayakovsky, Aleksei Tolstoy, 
Nikolai Ostrovsky, Fadeev and Simonov. The final 
section discusses the literary theory of socialist 
realism. 


84, . 'Vigytik kézelebb az élethez 
idegennyelv-oktatdsunkat.' Idegen Nyelvek 
Tanitdsa, (Budapest), 1960, III, no. 1, 

p. 3-9. 








An article on the principal methodological, edu- 
cational and pedagogical problems involved in the 
reform of the school system, The main point 
stressed is the need for strengthening the con- 
nexion between the teaching of modern languages 
and life itself. The basic aim should be to teach 
foreign languages so that they can provide a link 
between people of different nations. 


85. Dobossy, Laszlo. (ed.) Az idegen nyelvek 
oktatasdnak idészerii kérdései. Budapest, 
Tankényvkiad6, 1957, 232 p. 








Studies of present-day problems encountered inthe 
teaching of modern languages. Most of the writers 
deal with questions related to the teaching of for- 
eign languages in higher schools. Subjects dealt 
with include the teaching of modern languages in 
Hungary before and after the liberation, teaching 
adults modern languages, comparisons between the 
mother tongue and the language being studied, 
problems of translation, the relationship between 
language teaching and linguistics, and the use of 
texts in the teaching of modern languages. 


86. Kaszab, Andor. (ed.) Iskolai kifejezések 
gylijteménye orosz, angol, német, francia, 
olasz nyelven, Budapest, Tankényvkiad6, 
1960, 126 p. 








The principal expressions used in a foreign lan- 
guage lesson - Russian, English, French, German — 
and Italian. 


87. . Szovjet-magyar didklevelezés. 
Perepiska Skol'nikov. Budapest, Tankényvkiadé, 
1960, 138 p. 








Contains model letters and numerous expressions 
useful in writing letters, the object being to 
encourage Hungarian and Soviet pupils tocorres- 
pond with each other. 


88. ; Timar, Jézsef. Az orosz nyelvi 
6ra tervezése az Altaldnos és kézépisloldban. 
Budapest, Tankényvkiadé, 1952, 104 p. 








Advice on the preparation of Russian lessons in 
general primary and secondary schools. Includes 
sample lessons dealing with detailed commentary 
on texts and grammar lessons. 


89. Szerdehelyi, Istav4n. Az orosz nyelvibeszéd 
készség fejlesztése. Budapest, Maison 
d'édition classique, 1953, 86 p. 








How to teach pupils to express themselves fluently 
and with ease in Russian, 


90. Szoboszlay, Miklés. 'Gimndaziumi tanterveink 
idegen nyelvi oktatasi célkittizéseinek elemzése. 
Tantdargytoérténeti tanulmanyok 1, (Budapest, 
Tankényvkiadd), 1960, p. 188-367. 














A study of national objectives in the teaching of 
foreign languages and the relationship between 
these objectives, on the one hand, and the content 
of syllabuses, on the other. 

The work concludes with an outline of what has 
so far been accomplished towards the forthcoming 
reform of the school system and an account of the 
main features of the new foreign language sylla- 
buses, 


91. Szoboszlay, Miklés. Az idegen nyelvek 
tanitadsdnak feladatrendszere, (Budapest), 
1959, p. 47-103. 








An article in the series Tanulmdnyok az 4ltalanosan 

képzéiskola tantargyi feladatai kéréb6l, Pedagégiai 

Tu domanyos Intézet, Médszertani Osztdly. An 

outline of experimental work done in 1958-1959. 
The essay is in five chapters: 

(1) A summary of the aims and objectives of 

foreign language teaching in Hungary. 

(2) A study of the aims and objectives of foreign 

language teaching as found in methodological works. 

The objectives sought in drawing up foreign lan- 

guage syllabuses in the people's democracies. 

(3) The social and national advantages of the 

teaching of foreign languages. 

(4) The present position in modern language 

teaching. 

(5) An outline of the aims and objectives of the 

teaching of foreign languages (especially Russian). 


92. . ‘'Idegen nyelyoktatasunk 
tizendtéves utja a felszavadulds éta', Idegen 
Nyelvek Tanitdésa, (Budapest), 1960, III, 
no, 434, p. 43. 





The author examines the evolution of foreign lan- 
guage teaching in Hungary after the liberation and 
summarizes the results and their relation to the 
reform of the school system. 


93. . (and others). Az orosz nyelvi 
kiejtés, irds-, és olvasdstanitds mdédzertana. 
Budapest, Maison d'édition classique, 1954, 
120 p. 








An indispensable methodological aid to the teaching 
of Russian, which was made compulsory in 
Hungarian schools in 1958. This study is ofspecial 
value in that it is the first Hungarian work onedu- 
cation in which an attempt is made to adopt Pavlov's 
physiology as the basis for language teaching. 


94. Talasi, Istva4nné; Cser, Sdndorné. 'Idegennyelv- 
tanitdsunk uj feladatai a késziilo iskolareform 
tiikrében,' Idegen Nyelvek Tanitdsa, (Buda- 
pest), 1960, III, no. 4, p. 97-103. 





The authors investigate the effects of the reform of 
the school system on the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, especially the implications of the three 
basic principles inherent in the reform - that 





education should lead to closer contact with life, 
that it should promote the all-round development of 
the child on up-to-date lines, and train young 
people to have a socialist outlook. 


INDONESIA 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


The Indonesian nation is composed of various 
ethnic groups each with its own mother tongue, 
which constitutes its first language. The national 
or Indonesian language (Bahasa Indonesia) is infact 
a second language for each group. On the other 
hand, Bahasa Indonesia is considered to be the 
first language of the Indonesian nation as a whole; 
i.e., it is used in national affairs, the admini- 
stration, education at all three levels, mass com- 
munication through press and radio, trade, inter- 
racial contacts, etc. 


THE INDONESIAN LANGUAGE AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 


In regions where the regional language is more 
advanced, for example, in Java, Sunda, Madura, 
Bali, Bugis/Makasar, Mandailing/Angkola, Batak 
Toba, Batak Karo and Simalungun, the language of 
instruction in the first and second years of ele- 
mentary school is the regional language. 

In the third year, the Indonesian national language, 
Bahas Indonesia, is taught as a subject. 

In the fourth year we begin to use Bahasa Indo- 
nesia as the language of instruction in some sub- 
jects, and by the fifth year it has become the 
general language of teaching. 

The number of hours spent on the regional lan- 
guage thus decreases as the use of Bahasa Indo- 
nesia increases. From the fourth year onwards, 
up to junior high school, only four or five hours a 
week are spent on the regional language. 

We may properly speak of instruction in asecond 
language only during a period of one year, i.e.: 
during the fourth year of the elementary school in 
regions where the regional language is used as a 
teaching language; this is the period of transition 
between the regional language and the national lan- 
guage, 

After that, all subjects are taught in Indonesian 
while the regional language simply becomes a 
subject. 

From junior high school on, a foreign language - 
English - is taught. But it remains a subject of the 
curriculum and never becomes a language of 
instruction. 

In senior high school other foreign languages 
such as German and French may be chosen by the 
student. 








THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 


The term "second language" is used here for 
English, which has become the first foreign lan- 
guage since the country's independence. 

Pupils in Indonesia start learning English atthe 
age of 12, i.e. on entering the secondary school. 
At the primary school level, no foreign language 
is therefore taught. 

As regards second language study requirements, 
students leaving primary school are required to 
pass a secondary school entrance examination. 
Whether or not successful students will actually 
get the opportunity to study English depends on the 
room available for them in a secondary school, It 
should be pointed out that schools in Indonesia are 
smaller than those in most western countries. 

The number of students who can be admitted to 
secondary schools is consequently subject to limi- 
tations. 

In upper secondary school, the so-called 
"Sekolah Landjutan Atas", there are three sections 
(A, B, and C), which respectively stress languages 
(A), natural sciences (B), and social sciences 
(C). In section A, Bahasa Indonesia, English, 
French, German and Old Javanese are compulsory 
subjects. For Javanese students modern Javanese 
is also a compulsory subject, but all section A 
students, whatever their origin, are required to 
learn to read and write Arabic script. 

In section B, which usually has the brightest 
students, the compulsory languages are Bahasa 
Indonesia, English and either French or German, 

Finally, in the section C, Bahasa Indonesia, 
English and German are compulsory languages. 

The problem of foreign language teaching has 
been given little investigation in this young country. 
No books or studies have so far been specially 
devoted to it, and no annotated bibliography exists. 


ISRAEL 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco. ) 


1. Four types of school must be distinguished: 
(a) Hebrew State Schools (approx. 1,500 schools); 
(b) Arabic State Schools (approx. 150 schools); 
(c) Hebrew Private Schools (approx. 300 schools); 
(d) Christian Private Schools (approx. 50schools). 
(a) In the Hebrew State Schools the principal 
foreign language is introduced in grade six (age 
11-12),while asecond foreign language, Arabic, is 
introduced in the seventh year (age 12-13) ofsome 
schools. In the elementary school the principal 
foreign language is thus taught for three years 
(grades six to eight); the requirements are those 
of the programme of study. No choice is offered at 
the primary level, and the language taught is in 
most cases English or, rarely, French, 








In secondary schools the principal foreign lan- 
guage is taught for four years,and the requirements 
are governed by the final Bagrut (Matriculation) 
examination. In vocational and agricultural schools 
the language is taught to a lower standard. 

A choice between French and English - and in 
some cases Arabic - is possible. Academic 
schools require students to learn a second and fre- 
quently a third foreign language. This is introduced 
in the ninth grade - which is generally the first 
grade of secondary education. The choice ranges 
among French, Arabic, Latin, Italian and Russian, 
but the languages actually offered vary from school 
to school. 

(b) In Arabic State Schools, two foreign languages 
are taught, Hebrew beginning in grade four (age 
nine to ten) and English in grade six (see above). 

(c) Hebrew Private Schools generally follow the 
practice of the Hebrew State Schools. 

(d) Christian Private Schools generally teach a 
number of languages in addition to the medium of 
instruction which,inthese schools, is usually that 
of the country sponsoring them. Hebrew and 
English are taught, in most cases, from the third 
year, if not earlier. 

There are two official languages in Israel, 
Hebrew and Arabic. While Hebrew is taught in all 
Arabic State schools (see (b) above), Arabic is not 
a compulsory foreign language, but may be takenat 
all schools. 











OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Compulsory Education Law of 1949. 

State Education Law of 1953. 

Ministry of Education and Culture. Tokhnit ha- 
limudim be-vet ha-sefer ha-yesodi ha-Mamlakhti 
veha-Mamlakhti dati: Anglit, Zarfatit, Aravit. 
(Curriculum for Elementary Schools: English, 
French, Arabic), Jerusalem, Government 
Printer, 1958. (The curriculum is at present 
under revision. ) 

Haz'ot le-tokhnit limud be-vatei ha- 
sefer ha-tikhoni'm, Jerusalem, Government 
Printer, 1957. 

. Curriculum for Arab elementary 
schools: English, French, Arabic. (Manhaj al 
ta'lim al-ibtidai.) Jerusalem, Government 
Printer, 1958. 

Ministry of Agriculture. Tokhniot ha-limmudim 
be-vet ha-sefer ha-haglai. (Curricula for Agri- 
cultural Schools.) Tel-Aviv, 1958. 

Ministry of Labour. Tokhniot limmudim le-batei 
sefer miqzo'iyim. (Draft Curricula for vocational 
schools.) Jerusalem, 1957. 

Ministry of Education and Culture, Taganot 
livehinot Bagrut lenivhanim hizoniyim., (Regu- 
































lations for matriculation examinations for 
external students.) Jerusalem, Government 
Printer, 1954, 64 p. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Very little material exists on the general problem 
of language-teaching as such. The following is a 
list of a few of the noteworthy books recently 
published on the specific subject of English lan- 
guage teaching. However, a research-project on 
the subject of English teaching in Israel was 
recently begun by the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, The project was begun two years ago and 
will be concluded in the next few months. 


95. Ministry of Education and Culture and the 
Bialik Institute. Ha-enziglopedia ha-hinukhit - 
vol. Il - Darkhei ha-hinukh. (The Educational 
Encyclopaedia vol. II - Ways of Education) 
Jerusalem, 1959. 








Contains articles on English language teaching, 
Arabic language teaching and French language 
teaching. 


96, Polturak, Hayah and Levindon, Hemdah. 
Hora'at ha-'anglit be-vet ha-sefer ha-yesodi. 
(The teaching of English in the elementary 
school.) New edition, revised and enlarged, 
Tel Aviv, Urim, 1959. 





Stresses the first year of study. Includes playlets 
and games based on audio-visual methods. Alsoa 
few chosen end-of-term examinations, 


97. Regberg, Ruhama (Marshak). English as a 
second language, Tel Aviv, the Teachers' 
Union in Israel, 1958. 





Based on the direct method, A practical guide for 
teaching the everyday spoken and written language, 
with many grammatical examples. Deals with 
problems of discipline and class management. 
Includes language-learning, games and songs. 


98. Gotein, Sh'lomoh Dov. ‘'Al hora'at ha-'arevit. 
(On teaching of Arabic) Tel Aviv, Yavneh, 
1946. 





JAPAN 


(Submitted by the National Commissionfor Unesco.) 


In Japan, second language teaching is introduced 
as an optional subject from the first year of the 
lower secondary school (seventh year) up to the 
third year or the upper secondary school (12th 
year). 

The pupils choose a second language in view of 
their future career and their individual capacities. 
There are no other requirements. 

The only official language in Japan is Japanese. 








Optional subjects are planned by the school in 
consideration of the pupils' future career and 
characteristics as well as the local conditions. 
Most of the lower and upper secondary schools 
offer English as a second language; a very few 
schools offer German or French. 

In upper secondary schools, however, the study 
of one language is to become a compulsory subject 
from the 1963 school year onward, 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS (LEGISLATIVE 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE) 


1. There is no legislative text. 
2. The administrative official documents are the 
following: 

(a) Enforcement Regulations of School Education 
Law (Ordinance No, 11 of the Ministry of Education, 
23 May 1948), 

(b) The Course of Study for the Lower Secondary 
School (Notification No, 81 of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, 1 October 1958). 

(c) The Course of Study for the Upper Secondary 
School (Notification No. 94 of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, 15 October 1960). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(All these books are written in Japanese.) 


99, Fukhara, Rintaro. English taught in Japan. 
Tokyo, Kenkyusha Publishing Company, 1958. 





Deals with studies on English at school, English 
education in Japan, problems that precede the 
question of English teaching methods, teaching of 
English, etc. 


100. Ichikawa Sanki. General view of teaching of 
English. Tokyo, Kenkyusha Publishing 
Company, 1960. 





Deals with the history of English teaching in Japan, 
the value of English teaching, the position of 
English in future education, and problems of spoken 
language, sense of language and grammar, 


101. Iwasaki, Tamihei. Sentence patterns of 
English. Tokyo, Kogakusha Publishing 
Company, 1960. 





Considers pre-position and post-position in asen- 
tence, analyses the relations between sentence pat- 
terns and grammar and elucidates the teaching of 
grammar, 


102. Ministry of Education. Guidebook for foreign 
language teaching (in the lower secondary 
school), Tokyo, Kairyudo Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959. 








A supplementary commentary, chiefly on that part of 
the Course of Study which deals with English teaching. 








Ministry of Education. Methods of teaching 
at the upper secondary school - foreign lan- 
guage - English. Tokyo, Kairyudo Publish- 
ing Company, 1959. 











Gives examples, obtained from a nation-wide sur- 
vey, of English teaching activities in the upper 
secondary schools and analyses and comments on 
them. 


104, Nakajima, Fumio. Principles of English 
grammar. Tokyo, Kogakusha Publishing 
Company, 1960. 





Treats of basic problems on language teaching, 
such as the form and meaning of a language, struc- 
tural and functional units, and judgement as the 
basis of a sentence. 


105. Okamoto, Keijiro. Curriculum of English 
course. Tokyo, Kenkyusha Publishing 
Company, 1961. 





Handles the following items: objectives of foreign 
language teaching, some problems on teaching and 
learning, evaluation, background knowledge, etc. 


106. Toyota, Minoru, Principles of English 
grammar. Tokyo, Kogakusha Publishing 
Company, 1960. 





The intrinsic nature of English sounds; the dif- 
ference between sounds of British English and 
those of American English; particular sounds in 
English to which special attention should be paid 
by Japanese students. 


KOREA 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco. ) 


Korea has from ancient times been a homogeneous 
nation with one language, Korean. So all other 
languages are, for Korean people, foreign lan- 
guages, and language teaching in primary school 
is limited to Korean. 

The teaching of a second language is first intro- 
duced into the two courses of middle and high 
school, each of which lasts three years. At the 
middle school level, only the English language is 
taught, but in the high school course either German, 
French or Chinese may be added. In other words, 
English is a required subject at high school level, 
and the student has to choose another foreign lan- 
guage from among the German, French, and 
Chinese languages. 

The aim of foreign language (English) teaching 
in middle schools is as follows: 

(a) To teach English pronunciation, letters, 
words, sentences, grammar and writing, at the 
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simple level; and to show the fundamental dif- 
ferences between this language and Korean, 

(b) To reveal, through English, the thoughts, 
feelings, habits and customs, history, nature, and 
cultures of other nations. 

(c) To cultivate a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual respect and promote understanding of the 
fundamental ideas of other peoples. 

(d) To teach easy patterns of sentences and 
expressions in modern English and develop the pupil's 
ability to understand and express himself insimple 
English. 

For the middle school, English is an optional 
subject, but it is in practice treated as a required 
subject, and the number of teaching hours per 
school year is 105-175 (three to five hours per 
week), 

At the end of middle school education, each 
student is supposed to understand about 1,500 
English words and possess a general outline of 
elementary grammar. Throughout the three-year 
course, the emphasis is on learning all three 
aspects of the language, namely reading, speaking 
and writing. 

The objectives of foreign language teaching in 
high school (upper secondary education) are simi- 
lar to those of middle school. However, the pupils 
study the practical use of English more thoroughly, 
and the proficiency developed during the middle 
school course is extended, 

The number of hours devoted to teaching English 
in high school reaches 105-140 per school year (up 
to five hours per week). Each high school gradu- 
ate is expected to have acquired 2,500 or more new 
words. He should be able to read, understand, 
speak, and write better. 

The year in which the German, French, or 
Chinese languages are introduced at the high school 
level varies and is left to the choice of eachschool 
authority. There are 105 hours of study per school 
year, on an average. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
DOCUMENTS 


Education Law no. 86, promulgated on 31 December 
1949; amended by laws (nos. 118, 178, 228). 

Subject hour requirements; Education Ministry 
ordinance no. 644, promulgated on April 1954, 

Curriculum construction for elementary, secondary 
and normal schools; Education Ministry ordi- 
nance no, 45, promulgated on 1 August 1955. 














BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books 


107. English Literary Society of Korea, Yeong- 
eo-yeong-mun-hag-chong-seo, (English 
language and English literature - series.) 
Seoul, Cheong-gu Publishing Company, 





May 1959- 








This ten-volume series when complete (three 
volumes already published) will cover the English 
language and literature in detail. The eighth 
volume, "Outline of English study" (published), 
has a section entirely devoted to the methods of 
teaching English at secondary schools. 


108. 


Fries, Charles C, Teaching and learning 
English as a foreign language. (Yeong-eo- 
gyo-su-eui-i-ron-gwa-sil-je.) (Translation 
by Hyeong-gug Jeon.) Seoul, Han-gug 
Translated Books Company, 1958, 301 p. 








This translation gives theories and practices in 
teaching and learning English. 


109, 


Ministry of Education. Jung-go-deung-hag- 
gyo-yeong-eo-gwa-hag-seub-ji-do-seo 
(Guide book for English course at secondary 
schools). Seoul, Ministry of Education, 
1958, 861 p. 





Aims, outline of curriculum, arrangement of 
studies, planning of instructions, learning experi- 
ences, and some good examples of English 
teaching in secondary schools. 


Articles 


(All the following articles are in Korean) 


110. 


ee 


112. 


113. 


114, 


An Ho-sam. 'To elevate the efficiency of 
English teaching.' New Education, (Seoul), 
vols. 10-11, December 1958, p. 66-68. 





‘New practices of foreign lan- 
guage teaching.' Education and Culture, 
(Seoul), vol. 26, March 1955, p. 12-18. 





Bae Un-hag. ‘Method of English teaching in 
high school.' Radio School, (Seoul), vol. 2, 
August 1952, p. 225-230. 


Byeon Chang-jin. ‘Outline of guidance in 
English teaching.' Gyo-yug, (Seoul, Univ. 
Coll. of Ed.), vol. 6, April 1957,p,. 47-56. 


Gim Gyo-jun, ‘English education in middle 
school.' Gyo-yug, (Seoul, Univ. Coll. of 
Ed.), vol. 4, June 1956, p. 52-53. 


Jeong Ha-yeon. 'A study on Englishteaching,' 
Gyeong-bug-gyo-yuk, (Taegu), vol. 3, no. 1. 
June 1955, p. 52-54, 





KUWAIT 


(Submitted by the Department of Education.) 


The two second languages taught in the schools of 


Kuwait are English and French. 





The primary second language is English and is 
introduced in the first class of the intermediate 
stage after the students have completed the four 
years of the primary cycle. English at this stage 
is taught for four years and is compulsory; its is 
also taught in the upper secondary schools (four 
years) and is likewise compulsory. 

As regards the French language, the curriculum 
makes it a compulsory subject in the third and 
fourth years of the upper secondary school (Liter- 
ary division). Language study is not a matter of 
individual choice. 

There are no legislative or administrative 
official documents relating to the teaching of a 
second language. 


LUXEMBOURG 


(Submitted by the National Commissionfor Unesco.) 


All pupils begin the study of German in the primary 
school and of French in the third term of the 
second school year. 

The first official language is French; the two 
others are the Luxembourg language (bothspoken 
and written) and German (written only). 

The Luxembourg language is studied: 

(a) in the upper primary school; 

(b) in the first two classes of lycées; in the 
following three classes its study is incidental to 
German lessons, 

German and French are taught in all classes in 
the lycées and the Technical Institute, and also in 
teacher-training schools and vocational schools, 
although less in the latter type of school. These 
two languages are also used in correspondence 
classes (in the commercial subjects), in which an 
English course is also available. 

English is taught in the upper classes of the 
Technical Institute, in a hotel training school and 
in all vocational schools, along with German and 
French, 

English, like the other languages, is systematic- 
ally studied only in the lycées. It is taught in the 
classical classes of boys' lycées, starting in the 
third year; in the modern course, starting in the 
first year, and in girls' lycées also starting in the 
first year. 

Other modern languages taught are: 

(a) Italian, an optional subject in girls'lycées, 
starting in the fourth year; 

(b) Dutch, an optional subject in all lycées. 

In lycées, boys may take English or Greek, and 
girls may enter a class taking Latin or one which 
does not take Latin. 

The only official administrative regulation - there 
are no legislative measures - governing the teaching 
of languages (both official and other) is 'Time- 


tables and Syllabuses",, published by the Ministry 
of National Education. 








The problem of teaching a second language (at 
the secondary level) and present trends in this 
teaching are dealt with in a section on methodology 
in 'Time-tables and Syllabuses" 


NETHERLANDS 


(Submitted by the National Commissionfor Unesco.) 


In primary schools in the Netherlands, French, 
German and English are not compulsory subjects. 
In a number of cases, however, tuese languages 
are taught as optional subjects at elementary 
schools; the lessons are held in and partly out of 
school hours for two to three hours per week, in 
the fifth and sixth years. The pupils are then 
about 11 to 12 years old. Some 20% of fifth and 
sixth year pupils of elementary schools take these 
optional lessons in French; in English, the per- 
centage is about five. After the Second World War 
interest in the German language greatly decreased 
and even became negligible (0.6% of all fifth and 
sixth year elementary school pupils). The value of 
this instruction is problematical; for French, 
according to experts, the quantity of material pro- 
vided in the fifth and sixth year of elementary 
school should be nearly equivalent to that provided 
in a secondary schoolterm. Voices have risen to 
suggest that foreign language teaching should be 
dropped from the curriculum. This has lately 
occurred in the municipality of Groningen. 

On the other hard, an interesting experiment is 
being conducted at eight elementary schools in 
Arnhem. For a quarter of an hour, pupils in the 
third year and higher (nine years and older) receive 
instruction in French, German, English and 
Esperanto, by the so-called direct method. 
Teachers are inhabitants of Arnhem of French, 
German and English descent. Esperanto is taught 
by a Hungarian lady. The results should be good; 
greater fluency is obtained in this manner than by 
classic language teaching methods. Muchattention 
is paid to conversation and repetition, as well as 
to songs and games, 

Particulars concerning the teaching of French, 
German and English in secondary education are to 
be found in the Gymnasium Curriculum (Alpha and 
Béta) and the H.B.S. Curriculum (A and B). 

It should be added that approximately 5% of the 
Netherlands' total population of 11/2 million live 
in the Province of Friesland, where Frisian is 
spoken as a separate language. For the teaching of 
this language special certificates are issued. Ina 
great number of primary schools in the Province of 
Friesland, Frisian is employed as the language of 
instruction in the first and second years when the 
pupils are six to eight years of age. Teaching in 
the third and subsequent years is generally in 
Dutch. Teaching of Frisian as a subject has, 
however, been included in the curriculum for these 
later years in almostallprimary schools in Friesland. 
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In the secondary schools of this Province, Dutch 
and not Frisian is used as the teaching language. 
By an Act of 20 May 1955, promulgated in the 
Government Gazette no. 225 of that year, tne 
teaching of the Frisian language as an optional sub- 
ject was inserted into the Primary Education Act. 
Regulations concerning primary teachers' certi- 
ficates in Frisian were laid down by the Royal 
Decree of 10 September 1955, promulgated in the 
Government Gazette no. 413 of 1955, whereas rules 
regarding examinations for higher certificates A 
and B in Frisian were established in the Royal 
Decrees of 8 December 1955 and 30 January 1957, 
promulgated in Government Gazette no. 524o0f 1955 
and no, 2 of 1957. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


116. Baardman, G.G. (and others). Voorlopig 
rapport betreffende onderzoek didactiek 


Frans, 1958, 72 p. 





The preliminary report on research in the teaching 
of French in the Netherlands, carried out under the 
supervision of D.M, van Willigen, with a subsidy 
from the Dutch Organization for Pure Research, 


117. Bongers, H. 'Waar gaat het met het vreemde- 
talenonderwijs nu eigenlijk heen, I-III.' 
Levende Talen, (Groningen), 1956, p. 51-64; 
1958, p. 391-404; 1959, p. 228-233. 





The author discusses the Unesco publication: 'The 
teaching of modern languages" and studies the 
trends in modern language teaching. He describes 
the contribution of men such as Palmer to the 
improvement of methods, Bibliography in Parts I 
and Ill, 


118. Breitenstein, P.N. 'Receptief en productief 
taalgebruik,' Levende Talen, (Groningen), 
no. 208, February 1961, p. 67-75. 





The author explains the necessity to distinguish 
between vocabulary for recognition - receptive 
knowledge - and for active use. Word frequency 
lists have so far neglected this distinction, which 
is of great importance for the methodology of 
foreign language teaching. 


119. Brouwer, C. ‘Overzicht van de methoden 
voor Duits, die volgens de enquéte 1955 in 
Nederland gebruikt worden.' Levende Talen, 
(Groningen), no, 186, November 1956, 

p. 546-550. 





The findings of a survey on the principal textbooks 


used in teaching German in Dutch secondary schools. 


120. 'Vle Congrés de la Fédération internationale 


des professeurs de langues vivantes, 
Amsterdam, 4-6 avril 1956.' (Supplement to the 
review) Levende Talen, Groningen), 1956, 128 p. 











Addresses, discussions and resolutions. The 
working parties examined such questions as voca- 
bulary and grammar, pronunciation and the pupil's 
ability to express himself, literature and civiliza- 
tion. 


121. Didactiekcommissie. 'Aspecten van het 
vreemde talenonderwijs in het eerste leer- 
jaar.' Levende Talen, (Groningen), no. 189, 
April 1957, p. 237-247. 





In this valuable study, the Pedagogical Commission 
of the Netherlands association of modern language 
teachers gives some extremely useful advice about 
the teaching of modern languages in the first year 
of the school course. An account is given of the 
different types of exercise relating to the four ways 
in which a language is used - for understanding, 
speaking, reading and writing. 


122. . 'Vocabularium voor het vreemde- 
talenonderwijs in het eerste leerjaar.' 
Levende Talen, (Groningen), no. 193, 
February 1958, p. 127-144; no. 194, April 
1958, p. 235-258. 





These two articles are the first in a series of 
studies carried out by the Pedagogical Commission 
of the Netherlands association of modern language 
teachers on vocabulary to be taught in the first 
year of a foreign language course. Two lists are 
given for English, one for active use in speaking 
and writing and the other for recognition, visual 
and oral; the lists contain 578 and 548 words 
respectively, grouped according to grammatical 
function, There is an alphabetical index. 


123. . 'Vocabularium voor het vreemde- 
talenonderwijs in het eerste leerjaar Duits. 
Productieve woordenschat.' Levende Talen, 
(Groningen), no. 198, February 1959, 

p. 84-101. 





This publication, which is one of the series of 

studies carried out by the Pedagogical Commission 

of the Netherlands association of modern language 

teachers on the passive and active vocabulary tobe 

taught in the first year of modern language study, 

gives a total of 942 German words for active use. | 
The words are set out in groups and followed byan | 
alphabetical index. 


124, . 'Gemakkelijk herkenbare 
woorden voor het eerste jaar Engels.' 
Levende Talen, (Groningen), no. 199, April 
1959, p. 222-228, 





The Pedagogical Commission of the Netherlands 

association of modern language teachers has drawn up 
an alphabetical list of English words whicha first-year 
pupil should be able to recognize withease. This list 
supplements the list of English words published by the ' 
same Commission in 1958 (see no, 122). 








Didactiekcommissie. ‘Het Engelse klanstelsel 
beschouwd in verband met het Nederlandse 
onderwijs.' Levende Talen, (Groningen), 

no. 201, October 1959, p. 479-490; no. 202, 
December 1959, p. 623-633. 





The Pedagogical Commission of the Netherlands 
association of modern language teachers had pro- 
duced a study on English phonemes, based on the 
scientific comparison of the English and Dutch 
phonetic systems, which provides the English 
teacher with valuable information on the practical 
aspect of his work. 


126. . ‘'Lijst van Franse woorden voor 
productief gebruik in het eerste leerjaar van 
scholen voor V.H.M.O.' Levende Talen, 
(Groningen), no. 206, October 1960, p. 466- 
476. 





The Pedagogical Commission of the Netherlands 
association of modern language teachers gives a 
list of 572 French words for active use in the first 
year of the French course. The words are set out 
in groups. 


127. . ‘'Idiooomlijst voor het onderwijs 
in het eerste leerjaar Engels.' Levende 
Talen, (Groningen), no. 207, December 
1960, p. 621-631. 





The Pedagogical Commission of the Netherlands 
association of modern language teachers has drawn 
up a list of English idioms to be taught in the first 
year. In accordance with the principle adopted by 
the Commission in its various publications, a 
distinction is made between the passive and the 
active use of words. 


128, . ‘Accent en intonatie van het 
Engels.' Levende Talen, (Groningen), 
no. 209, April 1961, p. 177-186. 





The Pedagogical Commission of the Netherlands 
association of modern language teachers points out 
that accent, which is a very important aspect ofa 
spoken language, has hitherto received little atten- 
tion in the teaching of modern languages. There 
is a discussion of the main features of English 
accentuation and intonation and how they should be 
taught. 


129, . 'Lisjt van France woorden voor 
receptief gebruik in het eerste leerjaar van 
scholen voor V.H.M.O,' Levende Talen, 
(Groningen), no. 209, April 1961, p. 158-177. 





The Pedagogical Commission of the Netherlands 
association of modern language teachers gives a 
list of 873 French words which pupils should be able 
to use passively in the first year of the course. 

The words listed are classified and there is an 
alphabetical index, 





130. Kuiper, W. Historisch-didactische aspecten 
van het onderwijs in het Duits. Groningen, 
1961. Thesis. 








This important university thesis first gives the 
history of the teaching of German in the Netherlands 
and then analyses the present position of this 
teaching. The study deals with the textbooks now 
in use, examinations and the value oftranslation. 
Summary in German and detailed bibliography. 
Basic study for the teaching of German. 


131. Mooy, A.L.A. ‘Overzicht van de methoden 
voor Frans, die volgens de enquéte 1955 in 
Nederland worden gebruikt.' Levende Talen, 
(Groningen), no. 188, February 1957, 

p. 112-116. 





The findings of a survey of the principal textbooks 
used in the teaching of French in Dutch secondary 
schools. 


132. Mossel, R. ‘Een Nieuwe methode voor het 


onderwijs in een vreemde taal.' Levende 
Talen, (Groningen), no. 205, June 1960, 
p. 376-388. 


The author gives his impressions of a conference 
organized by the Council of Europe from 5-15 April 
at the ''Centre de recherches et d'études pour la 
diffusion du frangais" at St. Cloud. The Centre 
has developed a method of teaching French to 
foreign students, based on the active use of the 
spoken language and requiring a laboratory 
(recording machines and films). The author doubts 
whether the method could be used in schools. 


133. Riewald, J.G. 'Leerstof en methode vanhet 
vreemde-talenonderwijs.' Paedogogische 
Studien. (Amsterdam), 1956, no. 33, 

p. 178-187. 


In confronting his views with those of Dr. Bongers 
and those set forth in the Teaching of Modern 
Languages, Unesco's report of the Seminar heldin 
Ceylon in 1953, the author considers the problem 
of subject matter and method in modern language 
teaching. 





134, ; de Witte, A.J.J. 'Modertaal - 
en vreemde-talenonderwijs.' Levende 
Talen, (Groningen), no, 184, April 1956, 

p. 177-187. 


This study draws attention to a very important 
factor in the process of teaching a foreign language - 
the part played by the mother tongue, whichnearly 
all modern methods overlook. The basis of any 
method should be a scientific analysis of allaspects 
of the foreign language and comparison with cor- 
responding aspects of the mother tongue. Deals 
also with the problems of word frequency and 
speech automatism. 





135. Stellwag, H.W.F. 'Het onderwijs in de 
moderne talen vanuit het gezichtspunt der 
vernieuwing.' Vernieuwing van Opvoeding en 





Onderwijs, 12, 1954, no, 114, p. 189-197, 


It is impossible to consider the improvement of 
methods without understanding the spirit in which 
such improvement takes place. The essential 
factor is a change in our view of world problems. 
The leading principle in education is integration. 
The author shows how modern language teaching 
can serve this aim. 


136. Symposion methodieck en didactiek levende 
talen. Verslag Conferentie Woudschoten, 
1959, Scheveningen, 48 p. 








The report of a symposium on the teaching of 
modern languages organized by the co-operating 
educational research centres and the Netherlands 
association of modern language teachers. The 
report gives the text of the speeches and summaries 
of the discussions. 


137. Van Willigen, D.M. 'Frans op de lagere 
school,' Christelijk Pedagogisch Studieblad, 
('s Gravenhage), 1955, no. 4, p. 117-124. 





The author discusses the problem of teaching 
French in the primary school. If it is taught inthe 
primary school, the methods used should be suited 
to the age and intellectual development of the 
pupils. It should be treated as a game, in which 
the children use the spoken language in reacting to 
a given situation. There should be no formal 
grammar or translations, either from or into 
French. The qualities which such a method calls 
for in teachers, 


138. de Witte, A.J.J. (and others). Moedertaal- 
automatismen en het onderwijs in de levende 
taalen, ('s-Hertogenbosch), Publicatie van 
het Katholiek pedagogisch bureau voor het 
V.H.M.O., 1960, p.. 163. 








The author gives the result of a study in which an 
analytical comparison was made between English, 
French and German on the one hand and Dutch on 
the other. Identity and difference in "sentence 
patterns" are examined as part of a first effort to 
arrange and grade the subject material on a scien- 
tific basis. A bibliography for each chapter. 


NEW ZEALAND 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco. ) 


English is the official language in New Zealand and 
is the only language studied compulsorily. The 
optional study of another language begins in general 
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at the beginning of secondary schooling, i.e. at 
13 years. Pupils usually study French, but 
German, Maori, Latin or Greek may be taken as 
a second or third language, if qualified staff with 
the appropriate qualifications are available. All 
the languages listed above are included in the pre- 
scriptions for the School Certificate examination 
(taken at the end of either the third or fourth year 
of secondary schooling) and University Entrance 
(obtained by accrediting or examination, normally 
one year later). In 1960, 24.3% of secondary 
pupils in public schools studied one, and 7% studied 
two foreign languages. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Department of Education. The education (post- 
primary instruction) regulations 1954; Syllabuses 
of instruction and prescriptions for the school 
certificate examination. 

University of New Zealand. Calendar of the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand, 

The calendar includes the regulations governing 
accrediting for university entrance and the pre- 
scriptions for the university entrance examination. 




















NORWAY 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco. ) 


In the law on primary education, it is stated that 
foreign languages may be taught in primary school 
(compulsory schooling in seven successive classes, 
for pupils aged seven to 14). In accordance with 
the law, English has been introduced in most pri- 
mary schools from the sixth year (pupils aged 12 
or 13). In some primary schools, especially the 
smaller ones in rural areas, it has not as yet been 
possible to introduce English, owing to the lack of 
qualified teachers. 

When English is taught in a primary school, the 
subject is compulsory for all pupils. They may be 
divided into streams in the seventh year, i.e. the 
slower learners are separated in a special group 
concentrating on oral English, with no writtentest 
at the end of primary school. The other pupils 
have both oral and written examinations in English. 

In the Realskole (pupils aged 15 to 17) German 
is introduced as a third language. English and 
German are compulsory subjects for the Realskole 
examination. It is possible to complete the Real- 
skole course with only one of these languages, but 
in such a case the final examination is not equiva- 
lent to the ordinary Realskole examination. 

In the comprehensive school (compulsory school- 
ing, pupils aged 15 to 16, or 14 to 16) there is 
usually one line of study which includes two foreign 
languages (English and German) and another with 
only one foreign language (usually English). 














In the Gymnasium, French is introduced as a 
compulsory subject (when the students are 16 years 
old). Thus English, German and French are com- 
pulsory for all students in the Gymnasium, irres- 
pective of which line of study they take. Inpractice, 
however, French may sometimes be replaced by 
Spanish. If the student chooses the classical line 
of the Gymnasium, he must study Latin (sometimes 
also Greek) in addition to English, German and 
French, 

In north Norway a small minority of the popu- 
lation have Lappish as their main language. In 
some primary schools in this area, the children 
learn both Lappish and Norwegian. 

There are two official forms of the Norwegian 
language (Bokm&l and Nynorsk), but the difference 
is so slight that a person who knows one of them, 
will easily understand the other. In schools the 
pupils choose one of the orthographies as their 
main form and learn the other as a subsidiary form. 
Pupils in primary schools merely learn to read the 
subsidiary form, but in secondary schools they 
also do written exercises. 

The aims and contents of the different language 
courses mentioned above are found in the official 
plans of instruction for each type of school, viz: 
Normalplan for byfolkeskolen; Plan for fram- 
haldsskolen; Laereplan for fors¢k med 9-&rig 
skole; Undervisningsplaner for den hggre almen- 
skolen. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY 


139. Forskning og danning. Undersgkninger 
vedrgrende engelskundervisning i folkeskolen. 
Oslo, Cappelen, 1958, p. 206. (Samleskrift 
fra Universitetets pedagogiske forsknings- 
institutt, no. 4.) 








Two reports concerning the teaching of English in 
Norwegian primary schools are published in this 
volume of the Series: Research and Education from 
the Educational Research Institute, Oslo. The first 
report by Svein Stensaasen presents a survey of 
the teaching of English. After a short outline ofthe 
history of second language teaching in primary 
schools, the actual situation for the 1952-1953 
school year is presented. The material is basedon 
questionnaires collected from all the municipalities 
in the country. The various methods of organizing 
the teaching of English, questions related to the 
training and qualification of teachers and ways and 
means of selecting pupils for this instruction are 
presented, 

The second report by Rolf Sivertsen is aninvesti- 
gation into the vocabulary in English textbooks for 
primary schools. Various problems concerned with 
frequency and vocabulary control are discussed. 








140, Line, Hagbard. Aktiv sprakopplaering. 
Sprakmetodikk for den fyrste opplaering i 
engelsk, Oslo, Gyldendal, 1955, 125 p. 

(Arbeidsm&ten i den hggre skolen.) 











This handbook for teachers is an introduction into 
the teaching of English for beginners. A graded 
presentation and discussion of the teaching of oral 
and written English and a short survey of available 
teaching aids are given. 


PAKISTAN 


(Submitted by the Ministry of Education.) 


English though it is still the official language of 
Pakistan has now been acceptedas a second language 
in schools. Up to June 1961, the teaching of 
English had been introduced in the sixth year inall 
public schools, but there are some private schools 
in which teaching begins in the third year. In all 
missionary and English middle schools, it is 
taught from the first year onward. 

Urdu and Bengali are two national languages of 
Pakistan. In east Pakistan the teaching of Bengali 
starts in the first year; in west Pakistan, the 
teaching of Urdu starts in the first year in the 
former West Punjab and in the fourth year in 
former Sind and other places, 

With effect from 1 July 1961, the teaching of 
English will be introduced in the third year in 
Pakistan, 

Pupils must have some grounding in their res- 
pective national languages before they are taught 
English, 

The study of the national language from the first, 
and the study of English from the sixth year (up to 
June 1961) or from the third (with effect from July 
1961) are compulsory. Students in east Pakistan 
both at the primary and secondary stages may 
study Urdu in addition to Bengali and English. 


POLAND 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


141. Ciegla, Michat. 'Prace nad gramatyka 
niemiecka przed wystapieniem Jakuba 
Grimma.' Jezyki Obce w szkole, (Warsaw), 
1959, p. 141-151. 





Studies in German grammar prior to those by 
J. Grimm. 


142. Doros, Aleksander. 'O niektérychréznicach 
w odmianie i pisowni polskiej i rosyjskiej.' 
Jezyk rosyjski, (Warsaw), 1955, no. 5, 

p. 16-19. 





143. Doros, Aleksander, 'O niektérych réznicach 
w odmianie rzeczownikéw oraz odmianie i 
budowie i uzyciu syntaktycznym przymiotnikéw 
w jezyku polskim i rosyjskim.' Jezyk 
rosyjski, (Warsaw), 1955, no. 6, p.34-39. 


144, . ‘'O niektérych réznicach w 
odmianie i pisowni oraz uzyciu sktadniowym 
liczebnikéw i zaimkwW w jezyku polskim i 
rozyjskim.' Jezyk rosyjski, (Warsaw), 
1956, no, 1, p. 32-38. 





145. . ‘O niektérych réznicach w 
znaczeniu, odmianie oraz pisowni czasownikéw 
w jezyku polskim i rosyjskim.' Jezyk 
rosyjski, (Warsaw), 1956, no, 2, p. 33-37. 


146. . 'O niektérych réznicach w 
klasyfikacji i posowni przuslowkéw w jezyku 
polskim i rosyjskim.' Jezyk rosyjski, 
(Warsaw), 1956, no. 3, p. 31-34. 





A series of articles comparing Polish and Russian 
spelling, grammar and syntax. 


147, Galecki, Witodzimierz. Metodyka nauczania 
jezyka rosyjskiego w szkole podstawowej. 
Warszawa, PZWS, 1958, 218 p. 








The teaching of Russian in the primary school. 
Methodological advice for teachers. 


148. Garbowski, Zygmunt. 'Préba doboru 
stownictwa dla pierwszego roku nauczania 
jezyka rosyjskiego.' Jezyk rosyjski, 
(Warsaw), 1957, no. 3, p. 161-165. 





A suggested word-list for the first year's work in 
Russian, Minimum vocabulary of 510 words. 


149. Guzowa, Lyczkowski, Opdélska-Danecka. 
Atrakcyjne formy nauczania jezyka 
rosyjskiego, Warszawa, PZWS, 1960, p. 
202. 





Ways of making the study of Russian interesting. 


150. Kielski, BolesYaw. 'SYownik terminologii 
gramatycznej francuskiej i polskiej.' ZakYad 
im Ossolifiskich, (Wroctaw), 1959, p. 186. 





A dictionary of French and Polish grammatical 
terminology. 


151. . ‘Struktura jezykow francuskiego 
i polskiego w $wietle analizy poré6wnawczej.' 
ZakYad im Ossolifiskich, (Wroclaw), vol. I, 
1957, p. 180, vol. II, 1960, p. 247. 





The structure of French and of Polish in the light 
of comparative analysis. This study is of some 
scientific interest in that it attempts to solve the 
special problem of types of languages; it is also 
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of educational interest, in that it shows the need 
for bearing in mind the structure of the mother 
tongue when studying a foreign language. 

The author makes a comparative study of lin- | 
guistic phenomena in both languages in the field of | 
phonetics, phonology, lexicology, morphology and 
inflexion; in the second volume he deals with 
problems of syntax. 


152. Kobylatiski, Mieczystaw. 'Nagrania jako 
promoc a nauczaniu jezykéw.' Jezyki Obce 
w szkole, (Warsaw), 1957, no, 4, p. 239- 
244. 


A classified description of audio-visual methods - 
gramophone records, magnetophones and films - 
and advice on their use, with plans for future pro- 
duction. 


153. Nikiel, Antoni. 'Drogi do czynnego opanowania 
jezyk6é6w obcych.' Jgezyki Obce w szkole, 
(Warsaw), 1961, no. 1, p. 22-29 and no. 2, 

p. 85-92. 





Methods of achieving the active assimilation of 
modern languages. 


154. Opdélska-Danecka, Oktawia, Guzowa, 
Helena. Praca twércza nad bledami w 
zwiazku z nauczaniem pisowni jezyka 
rosyjskiego. Warszawa, PZWS, 1958, 
p. 38. 








A pedagogical study of spelling mistakes in relation 
to the teaching of Russian. 


155. Prejbisz, Antoni. 'Préba doburu i gradacji 
czasownikdéw w nauczaniu jesyka angielskiego,' 
Jezyki Obce w szkole, (Warsaw), 1959, 
no. 3, p. 151-160. 





An attempt to select and grade verbal constructions 
in the teaching of English. 


156. . 'Tematyka w nauczaniu jezykéw 
obcych nowozytnych.' Jezyki Obce wszkole.' 
(Warsaw), 1960, no. 6, p. 355-364. 





A plan for the revision of modern language sylla- 
buses so as to bring them into line with activity 
methods and the aims of education. 


Ey . 'Zagadnienie zdan pytajacych 
w nauczaniu jezyka angielskiego.' Jezyki 
Obce w szkole, (Warsaw), 1959, no. 4, 
p. 212-219. 





Question forms in the teaching of English. 


158. Reszkiewicz, Alfred. 'O rewizje modelu 
pierwszych lekoji jezyka angielskiego.' 
Jezyki Obce w szkole, (Warsaw), 1958, 
no. 1, p. 19-22. 











The author suggests improvements in the first 
English lessons. He thinks the constructions 
"this is ... that is ..." are too difficult phoneti- 
cally and grammatically to be taught in the early 
stages. 


159. Reszkiewicz, Alfred. 'O wtasciwe ustawienie 
transkrypcji fonetycznej w jezykuangielskim. ' 
Jezyki Obce w szkole, (Warsaw), 1961, 
no. 2, p. 65-68, 





An adaptation of the phonetic transcription of 
English to suit the needs of schools. 


160. . 'Wokalizm zgtosek nieakcento- 
wanych w jezyku angielskim.' JezykiObce w 
szkole, (Warsaw), 1960, no. 3, p. 142. 


The vocalism of unaccented sounds in English. 


161, . 'Wymowa samogtosek akcento- 
wanych w pozycji przed r/rr.' Jezyki Obce 
w szkole, (Warsaw), 1960, no. 5, p. 280- 
286. 


The pronunciation of accented vowels before r orrr. 
162. . 'Zasada dzielenia wyrazéw w 


jezyku angielskim.' Jezyki Obce w szkole, 
(Warsaw), 1958, no. 5, p. 264-270. 





The division of words in English. 


163. Sowinska, Eugenia. 'O éwiczeniach pisemnych 
w poczatkach nauczania jezyka obcego w 
szkole.' Jezyki Obce w szkole, (Warsaw), 
1958, no. 4, p. 217-225 and no. 5, p. 281- 
287. 





Written exercises for use in the early stages of 
modern language work in the lycée. 


164. Szule, Aleksander. 'Teoria lingwistyczna, a 
nauczanie jezykéw obcych.' Jgezyki Obce w 
szkole, (Warsaw), 1960, no. 6, p. 338-347. 





Linguistic theory and the teaching of modern languages. 


165. Tomezak, Bogdan. 'Moi uczniowie kores- 
ponduja z mlodzieza radziecka.' Jezyk 
rosyjski, (Warsaw), 1961, no. 2, p. 49-52. 


Pedagogical aspects of exchanging letters, stamps, 
photos, post-cards, etc. between Polish and Soviet 
pupils, 


166, Wodégnicki, Tadeusz. 'Migdzynarodowa kores- 
pondencja szkolna.' Jezyki Obce w szkole, 
(Warsaw), 1959, no. 1, p. 39-41. 





The exchange of albums illustrating the life of 
schoolchildren and of the country in general, between 
French and Polish pupils. 








Wodznicki, Tadeusz. 'Uwagi na temat 
podrecznika jezyka francuskiego.' Rocznik 
Instytutu Pedagogiki, (Warsaw), PZWS, 
vol. III, p. 102-142. 


A discussion of French textbooks. The choice of 
words. Assimilation of vocabulary and grammar. 
Typical errors. Structure of a textbook. 


168. Zabrocki, Ludwik,. 'Na marginesie probleméw 
nauczania jezykéw obcych.' Jezyki Obce w 
szkole, (Warsaw), 1959, no. 6, p. 343-368. 


Sociological and linguistic problems and the 
teaching of modern languages. 


Periodicals 


169. Jezyk rosyjski. Warszawa, Ministerstwo 
Oswiaty, 1948- 





Articles on literature, linguistics and pedagogical 
questions relating to the teaching of Russian. 
Book reviews. 


170, Jezyki Obce w szkole. Warszawa, 
Ministerstwo Osgwiaty, 1957- 





Articles on literature, linguistics and pedagogical 
questions relating to the teaching of English, 
French, German and Latin. Book reviews. 


SPAIN 


(Submitted by the Ministry of Education. ) 


Existing Spanish legislation relating to primary 
education contains no provisions for the teaching of 
a second language. Up to the present, the question 
is limited to the field of secondary education. 

With regard to private primary education, cer- 
tain schools provide instruction in a second lan- 
guage. In some of them, this teaching begins with 
pupils from kindergartens and infant schools. 
There are no official regulations concerning such 
teaching, which depends entirely on private initi- 
ative and the wishes of the parents. 


SUDAN 


(Submitted by the Ministry of Education. ) 


Second language teaching is introduced at the begin- 
ning of the second four-year cycle of State edu- 
cation, when the child, at about the age of 11, 
enters a Government Intermediate School. The 
language in question is English, which forms one of 
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the subjects (all of which are compulsory) in the 
intermediate school final and secondary school 
entrance examination. Upon the results of this 
examination depend the candidate's chances of 
admittance to one of the Government secondary 
schools, English also forms, with -\rabic, one of 
the compulsory subjects for the Sudan school certi- 
ficate examination, taken at the end of the pupil's 
fourth and last year of secondary education. No 
other languages are at present taught in Govern- 
ment schools, though French and Classical Greek 
papers are available in the Sudan school certificate 
examination for candidates who may have studied 
them privately or in one of the non-Government 
schools. Certain other languages may also be 
studied in schools run by various foreign com- 
munities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


171. Sudan examinations council regulations for the 
joint examination for the Sudan school certi- 
ficate and general certificate of education. 
Annual, Khartoum, 











172. Morgan, J.O'C. Notes on the teaching of 
English in secondary schools. Khartoum, 
Publications Bureau, 1957. 








SWEDEN 


(Prepared by the Board of Education) 


English is introduced into primary school at the 
beginning of the fifth school year if qualified 
teachers are available. In schools where they are 
not, there is a three-year combined radio and cor- 
respondence course, 

In comprehensive schools, besides the study of 
English, which begins in the fifth school year, 


German is taught from the seventh year on,and, for 


those who intend to continue their studies in the 
non-compulsory school, French begins in the ninth 
year, 

In non-specialized secondary schools and com- 
mercial secondary schools, English, German and 
French are studied as compulsory subjects; inthe 
technical schools, however, French is not studied, 
and in certain cases German can be substituted for 
an extended course in English. In public schools 


with a classical curriculum, Latin is a compulsory 
subject and Greek optional. In certain secondary 
schools, Spanish is taught, and less often, Russian 


and Italian, all as optional subjects, 

Qualification requirements as well as objectives 
vary naturally quite considerably with the different 
levels. 

The objective of a three-year study plan inpri- 
mary schools is defined as follows: ''The purpose 
of instruction in English is to establish a good 
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pronunciation, to enable the student tc read and 
understand an easy text, to grasp simple, clearly 
pronounced English and to give him a certain pro- 
ficiency in expressing himself in English, botn 
orally and in writing, with the use of a limited 
basic vocabulary". 

The objective of the higher level of the 
comprehensive school and the lower secondary 
schools with regard to English and Germanteaching 
is a similar one: "The purpose of the instruction 
is to teach the student a good pronunciation, the 
ability to read and to understand easy texts, anda 
certain proficiency in speaking and writing the 
language'', As regards French, the objective at 
the same level is as follows: ''The purpose of the 
instruction in French is to teach the student a good 
pronunciation and to give him practice in reading 
and understanding easy French texts". 

For the higher secondary school level the following 
objective is stated for English and German: "The 
purpose of the instruction is to extend the student's 
ability to read and understand texts and grasp the 
spoken language, to give him increased (for Ger- 
man, ‘a certain' ) proficiency in speaking and 
writing the language, to impart to him some know- 
ledge of the geography of the English and German- 
speaking countries and their cultural conditions and 
to give him some knowledge of English and German 
literature". 

For French, the requirements are somewhat 
lower, and for Spanish and Russian considerably 
lower, but knowledge of the literature and the cul- 
ture of the countries speaking these languages is 
stressed as an objective. 

There has been a notable tendency during the 
past decade for language teaching, especially atthe 
higher level, to aim at giving the student, not only 
proficiency in the language itself, but as good an 
insight as possible into cultural conditions in the 
countries concerned, so that young people will, on 
leaving school, be better able to form an unprejudiced 
opinion of foreign countries and peoples. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Kungl, skoléverstyrelesen, Undervisningsplan for 
rikets folkskolor, Stockholm, Svenska 
bokférlaget, Norstedts, 1955, 263 p. 

. Timplaner och huvudmoment vid 
forséksverksamhet med nio&rig enhetsskola. 
Stockholm, Svenska bokférlaget, Norstedts, 
1955, 100 p. Tillagg. 1959, 46p., 

'Kursplaner och metodiska anvisningar fér real- 
skolan,' Aktuellt fran skoléverstyrelsen, 
(Stockholm), 1958: 16, 1958: 23-24. 

'Normalundervisningsplaner fér praktiska 
kommunala realskolor,' Aktuellt fran skolé- 
verstyrelsen, (Stockholm), 1958: 10. 

‘Normalundervisningsplaner fér kommunala flicks- 
kolour.' Actuellt fran skoléverstyrelsen, 
(Stockholm), 1958: 25-26, 

Kungl, skoléverstyrelsen. Kursplaner och 
metodiska anvisningar for gymnasiet. Stockholm, 



































1960, 171 p. (Skoléverstyrelsens skriftserie, 
36) 
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SWITZERLAND 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco. ) 


In Switzerland, educational matters are subject to 
legislation passed by the cantons. To give an 
accurate answer to all the detailed questions asked 
by Unesco would mean giving 25 different answers 
to each question, which is impracticable. For 
this reason the information set out below is of a 


general nature and shows the situation as it is in 
most of the cantons. 








PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


A distinction should be made between the four 
ethnic groups which correspond to the four national 
languages (German, French, Italian and Romansh): 

(a) German-speaking Switzerland; the second 
national language is French. In most of the Ger- 
man-speaking cantons, it is an optional subject, 
and pupils who have a good record in German may 
take it in the last two years of the school course. 
French is compulsory in the German-speaking 
districts of the cantons of Berne, Fribourg and 
Valais, in which both languages are spoken. In the 
other cantons, French is not a subject on the pri- 
mary school curriculum. 

(b) French-speaking Switzerland; the second 
national language is German, It is a compulsory 
subject in all the French-speaking cantons ard in 
the French-speaking districts ofthe cantons men- 
tioned above, in which both languages are spoken. 

(c) Italian-speaking Switzerland; because it is 
easier to learn, the second national language is 
French; it is compulsory in the last three years of 
the school course. 

(d) Canton of Grisons (in which German, Italian 
and Romansh are all spoken). A second national 
language is compulsory in the last two years. In 
schools in Italian-speaking districts, the second 
language is German, in schools in German-speaking 
districts, one of the four Rheto-Romansh dialects, 
and in schools in districts where one of these 
dialects is spoken, either German or another of 
the Rheto-Romansh dialects is taught. 

Primary schooi curricula do not provide for the 
study of a third national or foreign language. 














SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The secondary school curricula provide for the 
teaching of a second national language, beginning 
in the first year. In German-speaking Switzerland 
and Italian-speaking Switzerland, French is taught, 
while German is taught in French-speaking 
Switzerland and in districts where the Rheto- 
Romansh dialects are spoken. The third national 
language or a foreign language (usually English) is 
not taught until the last two or three years of the 
secondary course. 


OFFICIAL REGULATIONS 





It is not possible to list all the laws relating to public 
education and to primary and secondary school cur- 
ricula promulgated in each of the 25 cantons and demi- 
cantons of Switzerland. Alist of these regulations was 
first publishedin 1955, in Archiv fiir das schweizer- 
ische Unterrichtswesen, and supplements appeared 
in the subsequent editions of the yearbook. 
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183. Lexikon der Paédagogik. Published by 
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THAILAND 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco. ) 


According to the syllabus for elementary schools 
prescribed by the Ministry of Education in 1960, the 
teaching of a second language in lower elementary 
classes (grades one to four) is not encouraged. 
However, there are exceptions in some parts of the 
country where certain languages other than Thai 
are commonly used in daily life. As a result, 
private schools may obtain special permission from 
the Ministry of Education to teach a second lan- 
guage, for example English or Chinese, in lower 
elementary classes, on condition that the schools 
in question add not more than five extra hours of 
study per week. 

Students are required to study a second language 
from upper elementary classes (grades five to 
seven) to secondary classes (grades one to five). 

There exists only one official language in 
Thailand. 

From upper elementary classes to upper secondary 
classes, the study of English is compulsory. 
Students in upper secondary grades four to five in 
the Arts Section and in the General Section may 
choose to study either mathematics or another 
foreign language (French, German, Pali, Chinese 
or Arabic). 


UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco. ) 


In accordance with Article 121 of the Constitution of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (abasic law), 
in every Federative Republic instruction is givenin 
the pupil's mother tongue. 

In keeping with the wishes of all the nationalities 
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of the Soviet Union, Russian is taught as a second 
language, either from the second half of the first 
grade or in the second grade, according to local 
conditions, in all the national schools of the 
Federative Republics, except the RSFSR, and in 
all non-Russian schools in the RSFSR. 

In national secondary schools, Russian is taught 
in all classes up to and including the 11th grade. 

In the teaching of Russian in national schools, 
the primary objective is to enable pupils to make 
practical use of the language; they must be ableto 
read aloud fluently and with understanding, write 
correctly and express their thoughts orally or in 
writing. To achieve this object, the best literary 
works published in Russia before the revolution and 
in the Soviet Union are used from the fifth grade 
upwards. 

The ministries of public education in the Feder- 
ative and Autonomous Republics, therefore, draw 
up curricula and syllabuses and publish school 
textbooks and works on the method of teaching 
Russian and also the mother tongue. In all the 
other subjects, the textbooks used in the national 
schools are those prepared for use in Russian 
schools, translated into the pupil's mother tongue, 
In this way pupils attending national secondary 
schools can reach the same standard of general 
and polytechnical knowledge and receive the same 
type of vocational training as pupils in Russian 
secondary schools. 

In the Soviet Union, pupils may choose their 
second language. Under the law passed by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on "the strengthening of 
the connexion between school and life andthe further 
development of the education system in the USSR", 
parents are entitled to enrol their children ina 
school in which instruction is given in the language 
of their choice. It is also stipulated that, if the 
child is enrolled in a school in which instruction is 
provided in one of the languages spoken in the 
Federative Republics or one of the national lan- 
guages, he may study Russian if he so wishes. 
Conversely, if the child attends a Russian school 
he may study one of the languages of the Federative 
or Autonomous Republics. 

The official legislative and administrative regu- 
lations concerning the teaching of the mother 
tongue and of Russian are: 

(a) The Constitution of the USSR (the basic law) 
and the Constitutions (basic laws) of all the Federa- 
tive and Autonomous Republics. 

(b) The law of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on "the strengthening of the connexion between 
school and life and the further development of the 
education system in the USSR", and the analogous 
laws adopted by the Supreme Councils of all the 
Federative Republics. 

(c) The curricula for eight-year schools and 
secondary schools and syllabuses for the teaching 
of Russian and of other mother tongues, prepared 
and approved by the Ministries of Public Education 
of the Federative and Autonomous Republics. 
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The method of teaching English in the senior 
classes, 
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A list of works on methodology for the use of 
teachers of foreign languages. 


186. Cetlin, V.S. Metodika obuéenija grammati- 
éeskim javlenijam francuzskogo jazyka. 
Moskva, Akad. ped. nauk RSFSR, 1961. 








The method of teaching French grammar. 


187. . Metodika prepodavanija 
francuzskogo jasyka. Moskva, Akad. ped. 
nauk RSFSR, 1955, 398 p. 








fhe method of teaching French. 


188. 'Dissertacii po germanskoj i romanskoj 
filologii i metodike prepodavanija inostrannyh 
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Inostrannye jazyki v Skole, no. 3, 1961. 





Theses on Germanic and Romance philology andon 
the method of teaching foreign languages, submitted 
between 1958 and 1960. 


189, 'Dissertacii po germanskomu i romanskomu 
jazykoznaniju i metodike prepodavanija 
inostrannyh jazykov s 1945-1956 gg.' 
Inostrannye jazyki v Skole, no. 1, 1957. 





Theses on Germanic and Romance philology and on 
the method of teaching foreign languages, submitted 
between 1954 and 1956. 


190. Karpov, I.V.; Rahmanov, I.V. podredakciej, 
Metodika naéal'nogo obuéenija inostrannogo 
jazyka. Moskva, Akad. ped. nauk RSFSR, 
1957, 532 p. 





The method of teaching the first stages of aforeign 
language, 


191, Miroljubov, A.A. pod redakciej. Osnovnye 
voprosy prepodavanija inostrannyh jazykov v 
srednej Skole. Moskva, Akad. ped, nauk 
RSFSR, 1961. 





The principal problems encountered in the teaching 
of modern languages in secondary schools. 


192. Miroljubov, A.A. pod redakciej. Oprepo- 
dovanii inostrannyh jazykov v vos 'miletnej 
Skole. Moskva, Akad. ped. nauk RSFSR, 
1960. 





The teaching of foreign languages in the eight-year 
school. 


193. 'Novye knigi (annotirovannyj ukazatel') v 
pomosé prepodavatelju inostrannogo jazyka.' 
Inostrannye jazyki v Skole, no. 5, 1954. 





An annotated list of new books for the use of 
foreign language teachers. 


194, Pyt, E.M. 'Bibliografija russkoj (sovetskoj 
i otéasti dorevoljucionnoj) literatury po 
voprosam prepodavanija inostrannyh 
jazykov.' Inostrannye jazyki v Skole, no. 5, 
1948, 





A bibliography of Russian literature (Soviet works 
and some pre-revolutionary publications) on 
questions concerning the teaching of foreign lan- 


guages. 


195. Rahmanov, I.V. Metodika obuéenija 
nemeckomu jazyku, Moskva, Akad. ped. 
nauk RSFSR, 1956. 








The method of teaching German. 


THE TEACHING OF RUSSIAN AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE 


196. Cistjakov, V.M. Osnovy metodiki russkogo 
jazyka v nerusskih Skolah. Posobie dlja 
uéitelej, izdanie 4-e, ispr., Moskva, 
Uépedgiz, 1958, 464 p. 








The principles of the method of teaching Russianin 
non-Russian schools. A handbook for teachers. 


197. Dmitriev, NK; Cistjakov, V.M.; Bakeeva, N.Z, 
Oégerki po metodike prepodavanija russkogoi 
rodnogo jazykov v tatarskoj Skole. Moskva, 
Uépedgiz, 1952, 246 p. 








A study of the method of teaching Russian and the 
mother tongue in Tartar schools. 


198. Filipov, S.S. pod red,, Metodika izuéenija 
morfologii russkogo jazyka v 5-6 klassah 
marijskoj Skoly. JoSkar-Ola, Marknigoizdat, 
1959, 423 p. 











The method of studying morphology in the fifth and 
sixth years in Mari schools. 


199. Gazizov, R.S. Opyt sopostavitel'nogo 
osveséenija grammatiéeskih osobennostej 
russkogo i tatarskogo jazykov. Kazan', 
Tatgosizdat, 1952, 256 p. 


























An experiment in teaching special features of 
Russian and Tartar grammar. 


200. Harakoz, P.I. Metodika prepodavanija 
russkogo jazyka v 5-7 klassah kirgizskoj 
Skoly. Uéebnik dlja pedvusov kirgizskoj SSR 
i rukovodstvo dlja uéitelej, l1-e izd. Frunze, 
Kirgizuépedgiz, 1959, 267 p. 








The method of teaching Russian from the fifth to the 
seventh year in Kirghiz schools. Textbooks for 
advanced teacher-training schools in the Kirghiz 
SSR and teachers' handbook, 


201. Koljadenkov, M.N. Russkij jazyk v 
mordovskoj Skole. Saransk, 1960, 136 p. 








Russian in Mordovian schools. 


202. Melkumjan, R.L.; KarakeSijan, M.A. 
Metodika russkogo jazyka v armjanskoj 
Skole. Posobie dlja uéitelej nepolnoj srednej 
i srednej armjanskoj Skoly, izd. 2-e. 
Erevan, Armgiz, 1949, 392 p. 





The method of teaching Russian in Armenian 
schools. Handbook for teachers in Armenian 
secondary and lower secondary schools. 


203. Purceladze, 5.D. Osnovy metodiki 
prepodavanija russkogo jazyka v gruzinskoj 
semiletnej Skole (v 3 tomah, t.1). Tbilisi, 
Codna, 1960, 422 p. 











Principles of the method of teaching Russian in 
seven-year Georgian schools. 


204. Sovetkin, S.S.; Cistjakov, V.M. pod 
redakciej. Metodika obuéenija russkomu 
jazyku v naéal'noj nerusskoj Skole. Uéebnoe 
posobie dlja nac. peduéilisé¢. Moskva, 
Uépedgiz, 1960, 186 p. 








The method of teaching Russian in non-Russian pri- 
mary schools, A textbook for use in teacher-training 
schools for teachers innon-Russian schools. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


(Submitted by the Documentation and Research 
Centre for Education, Cairo.) 


The Arabic language is the only language used for 
teaching at the different levels of the educational 
system, It is the national and official language and 
the mother tongue of all pupils. 

Children at the primary stage are taught the 
Arabic language, but no foreign language. 

In the preparatory stage, one modern foreign 
language is introduced into the curriculum, This 
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language may be chosen from among the follow- 
ing: English, French, German, or Italian. 
The requirements which the student must satisfy, 
for his admittance to the preparatory stage are: 
(a) completion of the primary education stage; 
(b) passing of a competitive examination. 
In the secondary stage, a second modern foreign 
language is introduced,andhere again a choice can 
be made, 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


United Arab Republic, Egyptian Region, Laws, 
Statutes ... etc. al-Qantm raqam 211 li-sanat 
1953 bi-shan tanzim al-ta'lim al-thanawi wa-al- 
gawanin al-mu ‘addilah lahu wa-al-qararat al- 
wazariyah al-munaffidhah li-ahkamih (Law no. 
211 of 1953 concerning the organization of 
secondary education, its amendments and execu- 
tive ministerial decrees). Cairo, Ministry of 
Education, n.d., 88 p. 

. al-Qaniin ragam 213 
li-sanat i956 fi-shan al-ta'lim al-Ibtida'f wa-al- 
gararat al-munaffidhah lahu (Law no, 213 of 
1956 concerning primary education and its exe- 
cutive ministerial decrees). Cairo, Ministry of 
Education n.,d., 103 p. 

al-Qaniin ragam 55 li- 
sanat 1957 fi-shan tanzim al-ta'lim al-i'dadi 
al-'am al-mu'addal bi-al-qanitin raqam 135 li- 
sanat 1958 wa-al-gararat al-wazariyah al- 
munaffidhah lahu (Law no. 55 of 1957 concerning 
the organization of general preparatory education 
amended by law no. 135 of 1958, and its execu- 
tive ministerial decrees), Cairo, Ministry of 
Education, n.d., 48 p. 






































. al-Qanitim raqam 160 li- 
sanat 1958 bi-shan tansim al-madaris al-Khassah 
fi-al-Jumhuriyah al-'Arabiyah al-Muttahidah 
wa-la'ihatihi al-tanfidhiyah (Law no. 160 of 1958 
concerning the organization of special schools 
and its executive ministerial decrees), Cairo, 
Ministry of Education, n.d., 134 p. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco.) 


ENGLAND 


In England the traditional freedom of individual 
schools to choose their curriculum is paramount; 
no pressure to introduce a particular language is 
exercised by the Ministry of Education or any 
examining or other official body. A modern lan- 
guage may, however, be taught in any type of 
school, 

In practice very few primary schools offer any 
instruction in a foreign language, though isolated 
courses have been introduced as an experiment in 
various parts of the country. 

In the secondary schools, the teaching of modern 
languages is a long-established tradition in the 
secondary grammar schools and is playing an 
increasingly important part in the secondary tech- 
nical and secondary modern schools. In the gram- 
mar schools, nearly all pupils begin their study of 
their first modern language when they enter the 
school, usually at eleven years. This language is 
usually French, though in a few cases it may be 
German or Spanish. For most boys and girls, the 
course lastsforfive years, after which some pupils 
will continue with advanced work for a further two 
or three years. The linguistically more gifted 
pupils often take a second foreign language - nor- 
mally German or Spanish, but sometimes Italianor 
Russian. This may be introduced at any stage of 
the grammar school course but is usually begun 
early enough to make possible a specialist course 
in two foreign languages in the sixth form. It must 
be emphasized, in conclusion, that there is great 
diversity of curricula in grammar schools and that 
the above picture is inevitably over-simplified. 

In the secondary modern school, the course ina 
foreign language is usually confined to the ablest 
pupils. The language chosen is normally French, 
and pupils embark on a four or five-year course as 
soon as they enter the school at 11 years of age. 

Owing to the present diversity of secondary tech- 
nical schools, it is extremely difficult to generalize 
about their foreign language courses. In some, 
the provision approximates to that of the grammar 
school, while others can be found where the arrange- 
ments resemble those obtaining in secondary 
modern schools. 








WALES 


Because of the variations that exist, first, in the 
distribution of Welsh-speaking pupils from one 
area to another and within a single area and, 
secondly inthe policies of the local authorities 
themselves, it is not easy to summarize the place 
of English and Welsh as second languages in the 





schools of Wales. Generally, the second language, 
English or Welsh, is introduced formally at about 
the age of seven or eight. (In some thoroughly 
anglicized districts, however, Welsh may not be 
taught at all in the infant and junior schools.) 
Where the second language is English, its studyis 
continued without interruption in all secondary 
schools by all pupils, until, in the grammar 
school, the sixth form, and in the secondary mod- 
ern school, throughout their school life. 

Where the second language is Welsh, the policy 
of most local authorities is to continue the course 
for all pupils in their junior schools up to the age 
of 11. At the secondary stage, variations in policy 
and practice are considerable, but in some districts 
it is the policy of the authority to make the study of 
Welsh as a second language compulsory for the 
first two years in grammar schools and optional 
in subsequent years; in other districts it may be 
optional at whatever point it is introduced into the 
secondary school curriculum. In secondary 
modern schools its study may continue for three or 
four years. 

In respect of other languages, the position in 
Wales is virtually the same as in England, except 
that in secondary modern schools a modern lan- 
guage, other than Welsh, is rarely introduced and 
then only to pupils who are following a course to 
the ordinary level of the examination for the general 
certificate of education. 


SCOTLAND 


In Scottish primary schools, a second language 
(English) is taught to the relatively few Gaelic- 
speaking children. Formal teaching is, however, 
deferred to the later stages. 

In secondary schools, apart from differences of 
organization, the position is generally similar to 
that in England. Both secondary education and 
consequently, language studies begin at the age of 12, 

Virtually all senior secondary (grammar and 
technical) pupils by tradition undertake the study of 
a second language, usually French, from their 
first secondary year. Other languages (German, 
Spanish, Italian, Hebrew and Russian) may be 
introduced concurrently or at a later stage may: 
form a further study for pupils of marked linguistic 
ability. 

Schools are free to adapt their curricula to the 
needs of individual pupils subject to the require- 
ments of the examination for the Scottish certifi- 
cate of education. The current reorganization of 
secondary education has produced a variety of 
experiments both in subject grouping and in the 
stages at which language teaching is introduced, 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


The practice with regard to the introduction of a 
second foreign language in Northern Ireland 











grammar schools is essentially the same as that 
in England but the tendency is more and more to 
introduce it not later than the third year. 

In most schools the second language is German, 
French being the first. In three or four schools 
the pupils choose between German and Spanish, and 
occasionally Spanish (and in one school Russian) 
may be taken by especially gifted pupils as a third 
modern language. 

In theory, pupils who take a second foreign lan- 
guage are selected on the strength of their per- 
formance in French and Latin during their first 
(or first and second) year at the grammar school, 
and on the whole this is the usual practice. 

The position with regard to the voluntary schools 
under Roman Catholic management is somewhat 
different, for here the pupils usually take both 
French and Irish from the first year and, it maybe 
added, Irish is taught to the older pupils in alarge 
number of the voluntary Roman Catholic primary 
schools. 

In the Northern Ireland country secondary inter- 
mediate schools, if a foreign language is taught at 
all, it is usually French, A very small number of 
schools also include German as a second foreign 
language, but there seems to be no selection 
method for those pupils who are to take German. 
In the voluntary secondary intermediate schools 
under Roman Catholic management, Irish is taught 
either side by side with French or as the only 
foreign language. 

In the technical intermediate schools, the English 
practice is usually followed. 
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teacher; conditions for successful modern language 
teaching; classroom work; visual and auralaids. 
Appendix A gives syllabuses in use at the time of 
publication. 


211. Brettell, R.G. A French teacher's year- 
book 1954-1956. London, University of 
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This yearbook and its supplements contains chapters 
on the aims and trends in French teaching in 
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various types of schools; articles on modern lan- 
guage teaching reprinted from various journals; 
lists of publications; notes on visual and aural 
aids; travel visits and exchanges; clubs, theatres 
and holiday courses. 


212. Chapman, Vincent J. Your secondary modern 
schools, an account of their work in the late 
1950's. London, The College of Preceptors, 
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Chapter 19 reviews the problem of teaching French 
in secondary modern schools; staffing problems; 
time allowed; schemes of work. 


213, Clapton, G.T. Modern languages and the 
problem of responsibility. London, Modern 
Language Association, 1952, 23 p. (Supple- 
ment to Modern Languages, March 1952.) 








The text of an address delivered by Professor Clapton, 
Professor of French at the University of Leeds,to 

the members of the Modern Language Association, 

in which he gives his views on the place of lan- 

guage teaching in the curriculum and teaching 
methods and results. 


214. Hodgson, F.M, Learning modern languages. 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955, 
100 p. 





The author is lecturer in modern languages inthe 
University of London Institute of Education, andthe 
book is written chiefly for teachers in grammar 

and secondary modern schools in England. 

Mrs. Hodgson discusses methods of teaching foreign 
languages which she has tested in practice. 


215. Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. The teaching 
of modern languages. Third edition revised. 
London, University of London Press, 1956, 
343 p. bibl. 





The committee has enlarged the original memor- 
andum on the teaching of modern languages publi- 
shed in 1929,andthis edition covers aims, methods 
and organization; modern language libraries; 
teaching aids and foreign contacts; modern lan- 
guages in technical and commercial schools; the 
weaker linguist in the grammar school; modern 
language teaching in the secondary modernschool; 
the testing of achievement. 


216. incorporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools. Curriculum for the preparatory 
schools. 6th ed. London, Warren & Son, 
1959, 46 p. 





Section F, deals with the teaching of French. 


217. . First steps in French 
teaching, by Hubert Riley. London, 











Preparatory Schools Press on behalf of 
I.A.P.S., 1951, 8p. (Pamphlet no. 1.) 


One of a series of pamphlets giving instruction in 
brief for the teacher. 


218. Mallinson, Vernon, Teaching a modern 
language. London, William Heinemann, 
1953, 136 p. bibl. 





Chapter 1 gives the historical perspective, and 
subsequent chapters cover aims and method of 
teaching. 


219. Ministry of Education. Modern languages. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956, 111 p. 





General principles; the choice of language; the 
teaching in grammar schools and other types of 
secondary school; books and auxiliary aids; the 
training of teachers and the teaching of modern 
languages abroad are among the subjects discussed 
in this pamphlet. 


220. Modern Languages Association. Modern 
languages in the sixth form. A report of a 
committee of the Modern Languages 
Association. London, Modern Languages 
Association, 1960, 59 p. 








Publication of this booklet was delayed. The report 
was concluded in 1958 at the end of deliberations 
begun in 1954, Conditions and practice in the 
‘teaching of modern languages in schools; advanced 
scholarship and open scholarship examinations; 
modern studies and sixth form specialization are 
among the subjects discussed. 


221. Strevens, Peter. Aural aids in language 
teaching with a catalogue of gramophone 
records for use in teaching English. London, 
Longmans Green for the British Council, 
1958, 44 p. 











An experienced teacher of English overseas des- 
cribes the purpose and technique of using aural 
aids in second language teaching. 


222. West, Michael, Learning to read a foreign 
language and other essays on language 
teaching. London, Longmans Green, 1955, 
100 p. 








Dr. West discusses reading books, vocabulary 
studies and examinations, 


Periodicals 


223, Modern Languages. Journal of the Modern 





Language Association, 2 Manchester Square, 
London, W.1. Annual subscription 
£T 't0e., Of, 








Contains many articles on the subject of second 
language teaching in schools. Articles ofinterest 
are as follows: 


224. Bell, D.W. 'Problems in modern language 
teaching.' Educational Research, (London), 
vol, Il, no. 2, February 1960, p. 112-122. 





225. Dodson, C.J. ‘Modern language teaching 
methods.' University College of Wales 
Aberystwyth Bulletin, (Aberystwyth) no. 8, 
February 1961, p. 3-6. 








226. Elston, C.S. 'A second language in the 
modern school.' Schoolmaster, (London), 
vol. 174, nos. 2566-71, 3 October - 

7 November 1958. (Various paging.) 


227. Hopwood, E.M. /and others/. 'French 
teaching in non-selective schools.' Forum, 
(Leicester), vol. 2, no. 1, Autumn 1959, 
p. 29-33. 


228. Newmark, P. 'Some practical aspects of 
modern language teaching.' Technical edu- 
cation, (London), vol, 1, no. 3, April1959, 
p. 13-15. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


During the past decade the study of foreign lan- 
guages in the United States has received increasing 
attention in the elementary and secondary schools, 
supported by strong public opinion - an important 
matter in the United States, where education is 
decentralized, Responsibility for the education 
programme and its implementation rests with the 
State and local school systems. 

The listening and speaking language skills, 
heretofore neglected in the standard two-year 
course, are now being stressed prior to and during 
the reading and writing stages of foreign language 
study. There is a growing trend towards the use 
of language laboratories in the secondary schools 
and of audio-visual materials at elementary and 
secondary levels. 

Several significant advances in the area of 
foreign languages may be noted: 

1. The introduction of foreign language study in 
many elementary schools, most frequently in 
grade three or four. Careful planning is required 
to provide a cohesive programme which will lead 
the child by sequential steps through grade 12. 

2. The introduction of foreign language study in 
junior high school, grade seven or eight, if the 
study has not been initiated earlier. 

3. The extension of study in high school to three 
or four years or more. 

4, Anew emphasis on language as communication 
which stresses not only competence inthe language 
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skills, but also, at advanced levels, the further 
understanding of other countries through a study of 
their literature. 

5. The pre-service preparation of teachers and 
retraining of presentteachers in the newer tech- 
niques based on increased knowledge of applied 
linguistics and in an understanding of the electro- 
mechanical supplementary teacher aids. 

The local school system determines which and 
how many languages shall be offered in the curri- 
culum. The student is generally free to choose 
which language he will study. The current pattern 
is to study one foreign language from four to six 
years and, if desired, to begin a second foreign 
language concurrently with the advanced levels of 
the first. 

The National Defence Education Act passed by the 
Congress in 1958 is stimulating study and experi- 
mentation for the purpose of strengthening foreign 
language learning in the United States. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


National Defence Education Act 

United States. Senate. Committee on Labour and 
Public Welfare. 

The National Defence Act of 1958; A summary and 
analysis of the Act. Washington, D.C.; Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958, 48 p. 











The following Titles of the Act directly or indirectly 
aid foreign language learning and teaching: 

Title Il - Loans to students in institutions of 
higher education 

Title III - Financial assistance for strengthening 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign language 
instruction 

Title IV - National defence graduate fellowships 

Title V - Guidance, counselling, and testing; 
identification and encouragement of able students 

Title VI - The Language Development Programme 

Title VII - Research and experimentation in the 
use of mass media 

Title X - Improvement of statistical services of 
State educational agencies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Language teaching: theory and techniques 





229. Brooks, Nelson. Language and language 
learning: theory and practice. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1960, 238 p. 








This book explores what may be involved in sub- 
stituting the new mode of language learning for that 
currently practised in many schools and colleges. 
The author recognizes that the avowed aim of lan- 
guage study is to learn to use the new language for 
direct communication as well as for study of the 
civilization and literature of a people. 

Both the theoretical and practical aspects of this 
new mode of learning are dealt with from the point 
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of view of teacher and learner alike. The author 
examines what language is, how it works, and how 
it is learned. Appendices present suggestions and 
recommendations directly related to procedure in 
the classroom, a rather complete glossary ofterms, 
and a bibliography. 


230. Keesee, Elizabeth. Modern foreignlanguages 
in the elementary school: teaching tech- 
niques. Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1960. 











Describes a variety of teaching techniques now inuse 
and gives examples of types of materials that have been 
developed for language habit formationin introducing 
a second language to elementary school children. 


231. Johnston, Marjorie C. Modern foreign lan- 
guages inthe high school. Washington, D.C., 
Government Printing Office, 1958, reprinted 
1960, 166 p. 








Includes papers presented at a conference held in 
May 1957 to consider how modern foreign language 
programmes in high school may be redesigned to 
serve the increased need for foreign languages, 
the changing character of language teaching, new 
objectives, evaluative techniques, teacher pre- 
paration and professional growth. 


232. McGuire, Martin R.P. Teaching Latin in 
the modern world. Washington, D.C., 
Catholic University Press, 1960, 274 p. 








Part I is concerned with the importance of Latin 
in the modern curriculum, showing the importance 
of Greek and the history of Latin for the modern 
teacher of Latin, 

Part Il summarizes the seminar discussions on 
methods of instruction used at the high school and 
college levels, and on audio-visual instructional 
aids. Materials source list and extensive appen- 
dices are included. 


233. O'Connor, Patricia. Modern foreign lan- 
guages in high school: pre-reading instruc- 
tion, Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1960, 50 p. 








Describes techniques for beginning classes at the 
secondary school level, based in part on the 
author's experience with an English language 
teaching project in Japan in 1957-1958. 


234. Modern Language Association, Steering 
Committee of the Foreign Language Pro- 
gramme. Foreign language program policy. 
New York, the Association, 1956. Reprinted 
from Part II, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 12 p. 











Policy statements of the national association men- 
tioned treat briefly the following subjects: values, 











teaching, time problems, audio-visual aids, foreign 
languages in elementary schools, the unusual lan- 
guages, the foreign language programme and the 
classical languages, and college foreign language 
degree requirements. 


235. National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Committee on Curriculum Plan- 
ning and Development. Modern foreign lan- 
guages in the comprehensive secondary 
school. Washington, D.C., the Association, 
1959, 16 p. Reprint from The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 








The recommendations in this report present a 
statement of position on modern foreign languages 
in junior and senior high schools believed to re- 
present the informed judgement of national foreign 
language experts and administrators. The recom- 
mendations were officially adopted by the Com- 
mittee and approved by the Executive Committee 
of the Modern Language Association. The appen- 
dix contains the Modern Language Association's 
Qualifications for secondary school teachers of 
modern foreign languages and a brief bibliography. 








236. Starr, Wilmarth H.; Thompson, Mary P.; 
Walsh, Donald D., eds. Modern foreign 
languages and the academically talented 
student. Washington, D.C., National Edu- 
cation Association jointly with the Modern 
Language Association of America, 1960, 
89 p. 








Although the Conference consensus was that the 
foreign language needs of the academically talented 
student differ primarily in degree rather than in 
essence from those of all youth, the proceedings 
present the dimensions of an adequate programme 
for the teaching of modern foreign languages tothe 
academically talented and suggest guidelines for 
programme implementation. 


237. North east conferences on the teaching of 
foreign languages. Reports of the Working 
Committees. Oxford, Ohio, distributed by 
the American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University. 8v. Reports 
available: 1956, 1957, 1959, 1960, 1961. 





These are reports of working committees issued 
by the north east conferences on the teaching of 
foreign languages. They present a source of per- 
tinent information as an aid to improvement of 
instruction in the elemefitary, secondary and col- 
lege levels. 

Topics represented in the reports include: 
Foreign language instruction at all levels; grammar 
taught through structural patterns; teaching of 
literature, including materials and methods; the 
language laboratory; linguistic aids; culture and 
its practical application in foreign language 


teaching; evaluation of all skills at all language 
levels by means of proficiency tests; curriculum 
patterns - grades three to 12; and preparation of 
and qualifications for teachers at all levels. 


238. Lado, Robert. Linguistics across cultures: 
applied linguistics for language teachers. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1957, 150 p. 








The author shows how to make comparisons between 
two languages (English and others, illustrative 
material being frequently drawn from the Spanish 
language), analysing sound system, grammatical 
structure, vocabulary, writing system and culture. 
Bibliography on linguistics. 


239. Linguistics and language studies: reports of 
the Annual Round-Table Meetings. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University. 11 v. 








The monographs present conference proceedings 
on subjects contributing to the discipline of 
linguistics and to the teaching of languages. 


Foreign language laboratories and equipment 





240. Council of Chief State School Officers and 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 
Purchase guide for programs in science, 
mathematics, modern foreign languages. 
Boston, Ginn, 1959, 336 p. Supplement 
1961. 








Included in the guide and its 1961 supplement are 
sections providing a master list of equipment with 
specifications for language laboratories, electronic 
classrooms and other audio-visual equipment for 
modern foreign languages; guidelines for the 
organization and operation of this equipment; and 
a comprehensive bibliography. 


241. Conference on the College Language Labora- 
tories, November 1960, New York City. 
The college language laboratory: selected 
work papers presented at the Conference - 
Ann Arbor, Office of the Committee on the 
Language Laboratory, College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, University of Michi- 
gan, 1961, 110 p. (Language laboratory 
series, Preprints and reprints, vol. V.) 














Interprets uses of college language laboratories as 
they relate to the preparation of foreign language 
teachers. Provides specifications for the selection 
of equipment; considers preparation of materials, 
tests and specific classroom laboratory procedures 
in terms of the planning and operation of secondary 
school and college laboratories. 





242. Oinas, Felix J., ed. ‘Language teaching 
today.' International Journal of American 
Linguistics (Bloomington, Indiana), vol. 26, 
no. 4, October 1960, 221 p. 





A compendium of papers given at the 1960 Language 
Laboratory Conference held at Indiana University 
which features current thinking on laboratory 
techniques and equipment, testing, audio-visual 
aids, and teaching machines. 


243. Johnston, Marjorie C.; Seerley, Catherine 
C. Foreign language laboratories in schools 
and colleges. Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1959, 86 p. 





Reports on a survey of the mechanical and electro- 
nic equipment available in language laboratories 
and the purposes, use, and educational value of 
such installations. Includes information on organi- 
zation and administration, equipment and costs, 
materials and techniques for the language labora- 
tory. 


State curriculum guides 





244, New York (State). Education Department. 


Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development. 


French for secondary schools. Albany, the 
Department, 1960, 205 p. 





This syllabus for French sets forth: the aims and 
guiding principles in learning and teaching a 
foreign language; the scope and sequence for each 
skill in four and six-year programmes; detailed 
guides for content, adequate directions for imple- 
menting the new methodology in the development of 
the four skills, as well as directions for the culture 
programme, and evaluation; and suggestions for 
equipping and using language laboratories. 


245. Connecticut (State). Department of Edu- 
cation. Foreign languages, grades 7-12. 
Hartford, the Department, 1958, 61 p. 
(Curriculum bulletin series no. V.) 





This bulletin describes the nature and function of 
language learning and offers suggestions for design- 
ing effective French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
Latin programmes in the schools. Includes a 
bibliography of languages. 


246. Ladu, Tora Tuve. A guide to curriculum 
study - foreign language. Raleigh, North 
Carolina, State Board of Education, 1958, 
56 p. 








This report is written to stimulate study of foreign 
language teaching in the public schools. It furnishes 
information and ideas leading to improvement of 
teaching. Study guide and bibliography included, 
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247. New Mexico (State). Department of Edu- 
cation. Spanish for boys and girls, a hand- 





book for teachers and parents. Sante Fe, 
the Department, 1961, 164 p. (Bulletin 
no. 25, vol. I. 





This guide stresses the listening-speaking approach 
to the study of Spanish in the elementary school by 
the use of conversational patterns in natural situ- 
ations. Songs, games, and plays are included for 
the use of the teacher in strengthening the child's 
oral expression. 


248. New York (State). Education Department. 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development. 
Modern language handbook, Albany, the 
Department, 1957, 120 p. 





This handbook provides an outline of cultural back- 
ground teaching materials and suggestions for 
activities that will enrich the study of French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German. A resource list of 
audio-visual materials appears at the end of the 
handbook, 


Textbooks 


Textbooks are published commercially, then 
selected for use by the local schools, and often by 
the individual teacher. Owing to the changing 
character of foreign language instruction in the 
United States, it seems inadvisable to cite text- 
books which may shortly become obsolete. Most 
textbook publishers are actively engaged in the 
production of audio-visual aids and new type text- 
books, varying from pictorial materials at the ele- 
mentary level to beginning texts of which the 
following are the first examples to appear for 
secondary schools. 


249. Committee of Experts, Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, Public Schools. Audio-lingual 
teaching materials - French, German, 
Italian, Russian and Spanish. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1961. 
(Level 1.) 








This level includes 15 separate student texts which 
may be placed ina binder, There are accompany- 
ing records, tapes, teacher's manual (including 
pronunciation drills), and teaching tests. Levels 
two, three and four in preparation. 


250 Gregory G.; McHenry, Andrea Sendén; 
O'Connor, Patricia. Espafiol: entendar y 
hablar, New York. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1961, 210 p. 








251. Sweet, Waldo E., ed. BookI: Latin work- 
shop experimental materials. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, 1957, 298 p. 














Source materials 





The following three publications are source lists of 
teaching materials designed to assist the teacher in 
the selection of references appropriate to specific 
educational levels. 


252. Johnston, Marjorie C.; Eaton, Esther M,. 
Source materials for secondary school 
teachers of foreign languages. Rev. ed. 
Washington, D.C., US Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1960, 26 p. 








253. Keesee, Elizabeth. References on foreign 
language in the elementary school. Rev. ed. 
Washington, D.C., US Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1960, 32 p. 








254. Remer, Ilo. Materials in Russian of possible 
use in high school classes. Rev. ed. 
Washington, D.C., US Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1960, 43 p. 








Language counselling 





255. Johnston, Marjorie C.; Remer, Ilo. Modern 
foreign languages: a counselor's guide. 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1960, 67 p. (FS 5.227:27004.) 





For guidance workers, teachers, principals, and 
parents responsible for helping high school students 
plan their programmes. Appendix includes 
entrance and course requirements for B.A, and 
B.S. degrees, list of languages and estimated 
number of native speakers of each. 


Periodicals 


256. The Classical Journal. Wilmette, Illinois, 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, Classical Association of New England, 
1905- eight issues a year. 





257. The Classical Outlook. Oxford, Ohio, 
American Classical League, 1923- eight 
issues a year, 





258. The Classical World. New York, Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, 1907- 
eight issues a year. 





259. The French Review. Davidson, North 
Carolina, American Association of Teachers 
of French, 1927- six issues a year. 





260. The German Quarterly. Syracuse, New York, 
American Association of Teachers of German, 
1928- 








261. Hispania. Greencastle, Indiana, American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, 1917- Quarterly. 


262. Italica. Boston, Massachusetts, American 
Association of Teachers of Italian, 1924- 
Quarterly. 


263. Language Learning. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan English Language Institute, 
1948- Quarterly. 





264. The Modern Language Journal. St. Louis, 
Missouri, National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations, 1916- 
eight issues a year. 





265. PMLA. New York, Modern Language 
Association of America, 1883- five 


issues a year. 


266. The Slavic and East European Journal. 
Detroit, Michigan, American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Lan- 
guages, 1943- Quarterly. 





URUGUAY 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco. ) 


Spanish is the only language taught in primary 
schools. In certain private schools, English and 
French are taught on the initiative of the school 
progress committees. French and English are 
taught compulsorily in the secondary schools. 


VIET-NAM 


(Submitted by the National Commission for Unesco, ) 


Secondary education in Viet-Nam consists of two 
cycles, of four and three years respectively. 

In the first cycle, one foreign language, either 
English or French, is studied. 

In the second cycle, two foreign languages are 
studied, the one already begun in the first cycle 
and one other (French or English). 


1. ENGLISH SYLLABUS; GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


First cycle (from the seventh to the fourth grade) 


Pupils must be given a good grounding, enabling 
them to speak and write English correctly and, if 
occasion arises, to make practical use of their 
knowledge, pursue specialized technical studies or 
enter on the second cycle. 
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Second cycle (from the third to the first grade) 
Continuation of the study of English begun in the 
first cycle. 

Pupils should be taught how to improve their 
knowledge of English. 


2. FRENCH SYLLABUS; GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


First cycle 


Careful attention must be paid to grammar and 
vocabulary. 


Second cycle 


The pupils should gain a knowledge of literary and 
scientific humanism. 

Through translations from and into French and 
through reading, the pupils should be introducedto 
ideas of world significance and helped to find a 
synthesis between East and West. 


METHOD 


In teaching a foreign language 
audio-oral and audio-visual methods should be 
used; 
the emphasis should be on practical mastery 
rather than on theoretical knowledge of the lan- 


guage, 








We should like to draw the attention of our readers 
to the Unesco Coupon Scheme, 

which may enable them to purchase materials 
listed in this periodical. 

Because it is often difficult to send money 

from country to country for the purchase of books, 
films, laboratory equipment, etc., 

Unesco has created a sort of international currency, 
the UNESCO COUPON. 

These coupons enable schools, 

universities, teachers and students 

in many parts of the world 

to buy freely the materials 

which they need for study and research. 


UNESCO COUPONS are on sale 

in most Member States 

which have currency restrictions. 

If you do not know where to obtain coupons, 
please consult 

your National Commission for Unesco 

or write to Unesco, Paris, 

for the information. 


The TRAVEL COUPON SCHEME, 

which is designed 

to overcome the currency barriers 

to educational and cultural travel, 

is an extension of the Unesco Coupon Scheme 
described above. 

Travel Coupons are a form 

of international travellers’ cheque. 

They provide the foreign exchange 

needed to enable travellers such as students, 
teachers and research workers 

to spend time abroad for study or research. 


For full details, 
please refer to the following explanatory leaflets: 


UNESCO COUPONS 


with separate addenda on BOOK COUPONS, FILM COUPONS 
COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


INTRODUCING THE UNESCO TRAVEL COUPON 


(containing the addresses of the national agencies responsible 
for the allocation and issue of coupons, and the banks where 
they may be cashed) 





“Place & Borffenog™ 


Unesco 
coupons 


UNESCO COUPONS 
can be used to buy: 


books, periodicals, 

photocopies, 

microfilm copies, 

art reproductions, 

charts, globes, maps, 

sheet music, 

gramophone records, 

the following categories of 

educational films: 

(a) screening prints and 
duplicate prints, 

(b) original negatives and 
duplicate negatives ; 

as well as 

(c) 16mm. raw film for printing 
the above categories of films; 

various categories of scientific 

material for education and 

research, such as: 

optical instruments, 

balances and weights, 

laboratory glass-ware, 

electrical measuring instruments, 

analytical and clinical testing 

apparatus, etc. 


which may be obtained 
upon request from the: 


Unesco 


ee Office 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : 


Afghanistan: Panuzai, Press Department, Royal Afghan Ministry 
of Education, KABUL. 

Albanio: N. Sh. Botimeve, «Naim Frasheri», TIRANA. 

Argentina : Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 

BUENOS AIRES. 

Australia : Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, 
MELBOURNE C.1 (Victoria). 

Austria: Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., Spengergasse 39, VIENNA V. 

Belgium: Office de publicité S.A., 16. rue Marcq, BRUXELLES; 
N.V. Standaard Boekhandel Belgiélei 151, ANTWERPEN , 
For The Courier: Louis de Lannoy, 22, Place de Brouckére, 
BRUXELLES. 

Bolivia: Libreria Selecciones, avenida Camacho 369, LA PAZ; 
Libreria Universitaria, Universidad de San Francisco Xavier, 
SUCRE; Libreria «Los Amigos del Libro», calle Peri 11, 
COCHABAMBA. 

Brazil: Fundagao Getulio Vargas, 186 Praia de Botafogo, caixa 
postal 4081, RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Bulgaria: Raznoiznos, 1, Tzar Assen, SOFIA. 

Burma: Burma Translation Society, 361 Prome Road, RANGOON. 

Cambodia: Librairie Albert Portail, 14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM - PENH. 

Canada: The Queen's Printer, OTTAWA (Ont.). 

Ceylon : Lake House Bookshop, P.O. Box 244, Lady Lochore 
Building, 100 Parsons Road, COLOMBO 2. 

Chile: Editorial Universitaria 5.A., avenida B. O'Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, SANTIAGO. For The Courier: Comision Nacional 
de la Unesco en Chile, calle San Antonio 255, 7.° piso, 
SANTIAGO. 

China: The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chungking South Road, 
Section 1, TAIPEH, Taiwan (Formosa). : 
Colombia : Libreria Central, carrera 6-A n© 14-32 BOGOTA; 
Libreria Buchholz Galeria, avenida Jiménez de Quesada 8 - 40, 
BOGOTA ; J. German Rodriguez N., oficina 201, Edificio Banco 

de Bogota, apartado nacional 83, GIRARDOT. 

Costa Rica: Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, S.A., apartado 1313, 
SAN JOSE. 

Cuba: Libreria Econémica, Pte Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
LA HABANA. 

Czechoslovakia: Artia Ltd., 30, Ve Smetkach, PRAHA 2. 

Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 6 Ngrregade, KOBENHAVN K. 

Dominican Republic: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, apartado 
de correos 656, CIUDAD TRUJILLO. 

Ecuador : Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, Nicleo del Guyas, 
Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubre, casilla de correo n.° 3542, 
GUAYAQUIL.. 

El Salvador: Manuel Navas & Cia., 12 avenida Sur 37, 
SAN SALVADOR. 

Ethiopia: International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 

ADDIS ABABA. 

Finland: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, HELSINKI. 

France: Librairie de l'Unesco, place de Fontenoy, PARIS-7°; 
Wholesale: Sales Section, place de Fontenoy, PARIS-7*. 

French West Indies : Librairie J. Bocage, Rue Lavoir, B.P. 208, 
FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 

Germany (Fed. Rep.): R. Oldenbourg Verlag, Unesco-Vertrieb 
fiir Deutschland Rosenheimerstrasse 145, MUNCHEN 8. 

Ghana: Methodist Book Depot Limited, Atlantis House, Commercial 
Street, P.O. Box 100, CAPE COAST. 

Greece: Librairie H. Kauffman, 28, Rue du Stade, ATHENES. 

Guatemala : Comisién Nacional de la Unesco, 5.2 Calle 6-79, 
zona 1 (Altos), GUATEMALA. 

Haiti : Librairie «A la Caravelle», 36, rue Roux, B.P. 111, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 

Hong-Kong: Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, KOWLOON. 

Hungory: Kultura, P.O. Box 149, BUDAPEST 62. 

India : Orient Longmans Ltd.; 17 Chittaranjan Avenue, 
CALCUTTA 13.; Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, BOMBAY 1. ; 
36 A Mount Road, MADRAS 2.; Kanson House, 1/24 Asaf Ait 
Road, NEW DELHI 1. Sub-depots: Oxford Book & Stationery 
Co. : 17 Park Street, CALCUTTA 16.; and Scindia House, 
NEW DELHI. 

Indonesia: Bappit Pusat «PERMATA», Djl. Nusantara 22, 
DJAKARTA. 

lran : Commission nationale iranienne pour l'Unesco, avenue du 
Musée, TEHERAN. 

Iraq : McKenzie's Bookshop, BAGHDAD. 

Ireland: The National Press, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, 
DUBLIN. 

Israel: Blumstein's Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road and 48 Nahlat 
Benjamin Street, TEL AVIV. 

Italy: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni (Agente generale),via Gino 
Capponi, 26, casella postale 552, FIRENZE ; Libreria Zanichelli, 
Portici del Pavaglione, BOLOGNA ; Hoepli, via Ulrico Hoepli, 5, 
MILANO; Libreria Internazionale Ulrico Hoepli, Largo Chighi, 
ROMA; Libreria Internazionale Modernissima, via della Mercede, 
43,45, ROMA; Libreria Paravia, via Garibaldi, 23, TORINO. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Jamaica: Sangster's Book Room, 91 Harbour Street, KINGSTON ; 
Knox Educational Services, SPALDINGS. 

Japan: Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6, Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, P.O, 
Box 605, Tokyo Central, TOKYO. 

Jordan: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, P.O, 
Box 66, AMMAN, 

Korea: Korean National Commission for Unesco, 
Central 64, SEOUL. 

Lebanon : Librairie Antoine, A. Naufal et Freres, B.P. 656, 
BEYROUTH. 

Liberia: J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
MONROVIA, 

Luxembourg : Librairie Paul Bruck, 22, Grand-Rue, LUXEMBOURG, 

Malaya (Federation of) & Singapore: Federal Publications Ltd., 
Times House, River Valley Road, SINGAPORE. 

Malta: Sapienza's Library, 26 Kingsway, VALLETTA. 

Mexico : Editorial Hermes, Ignacio Mariscal, 41, MEXICO D.F, 

Monaco: British Library, 30, Boulevard des Moulins, 
MONTE CARLO. 

Morocco: Centre de diffusion documentaire du B.E.P.I., B.P. 211, 
RABAT. 

Netherlands: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 

's- GRAVENHAGE. 

Netherlands Antilles: G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., (Ned. Ant.) N.V., 
WILLEMSTAD (Curacao, N.A.). 

New Zealand: Unesco Publications Centre, 100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 

Nicaragua: Libreria Cultural Nicaragiiense, calle 15 de Septiembre 
n.° 115, MANAGUA. 

Nigeria: C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, P.O. Box 174, LAGOS. 

Norway: A.S. Bokhj¢rnet, Lille Grensen 7, OSLO. 

Pakistan : The West-Pak Publishing Co. Ltd., Unesco Publications 
House, P.O. Box 374, 56-N Gulberg Industrial Colony, LAHORE. 

Panama: Cultural Panamena, Avenida 7. n.° TI-49, apartado de 
correos 2018, PANAMA. 

Paraguay: Agencia de Librerias de Salvador,Nizza, Yegros entre 

5 de Mayo y Mcal. Estigarrabia, ASUNCION. 

Peru: «ESEDAL = Oficina de Servicios», Dpto. de Venta de 
Publicaciones, Jirén Huancavelica (calle Ortiz) 368, apartado 
de correos 577, LIMA. 

Philippines : Philippine Education Co. Inc., 1104 Castillejos, 
Quiapo, P.O. Box 620, MANILA. 

Poland: Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictw Naukowych 
PAN. Palac Kultury i Nauki, WARZAWA. 

Portugal : Dias & Andrade Ltda, Livraria Portugal, rua do Carmo70, 
LISBOA. 

Republic of South Africa : Van Schaik's Bookstore (Pty,), Ltd. 
Libri Building, Church Street, P.O. Box 724, PRETORIA. 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: The Book Centre, First 
Street, SALISBURY (Southern Rhodesia). 

Rumania : Cartimex, Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, P.O. Box 134-135, 
BUCURESTI. 

Senegal: La Maison du livre, 13, avenue Roume, DAKAR. 

Singapore: see Malaya (Federation of). 

Spain: Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
MADRID 14. For The Courier: Ediciones Iberoamericanas S.A., 
calle de Ofiate 15, MADRID. 

Sweden: A/B.C.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, 
STOCKHOLM 16. For The Courier: Svenska Unescoradet, 
Vasagatan 15-17, STOCKHOLM C. 

Switzerland: Europa Verlag, Ramistrasse 5, ZURICH; Payot, 
40, rue du Marche, GENEVE. 

Tanganyika : Dar es Salaam Bookshop, P.O. Box 9030, 
DAR ES SALAAM. 

Thailand : Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, 
BANGKOK. 

Turkey : Librairie Hachette, 469, Istiklal Caddesi, 
ISTANBUL. 

Uganda : Uganda Bookshop, P.O. Box 145, KAMPALA. 

United Arab Republic : La Renaissance d'Egypte, 9 Sh. Adly- 
Pasha, CAIRO (Egypt). 

United Kingdom: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
LONDON S.E. 1. 

United States of America: Unesco Publications Center, 801 Third 
Avenue, NEW YORK 22. N.Y.; and except for periodicals: 
Columbia University Press, 2960, Broadway, NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 

Uruguay: Unesco Centro de Cooperacién Cientifica para América 
Latina, Bulevar Artigas 1320-24, casilla de correo, 859, 
MONTEVIDEO, Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, plaza 
Cagancha 1342, 1.€* piso, MONTEVIDEO. 

USSR: MeZhdunarodnaja fisa, MOSKVA G-200. 

Venezuela : Libreria Polit&cnica, calle Villaflor, local A, al lado 
General Electric, Sabana Grande, CARACAS ; Libreria Selecta, 
Avenida 3, n.° 23-23, MERIDA. 

Viet-Nam: Librairie papeterie Xuan-Thu, 185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, SAIGON. 

Yugoslavia: Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27, BEOGRAD. 
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